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Waterproofs 
Powder ©. 


If you want the . (Outfits, Pan- 


best trap or game ta sote cloth: / 
load in the world 


Buy “Robin Hood Smokeless” 
in “Robin Hood Shells” 


T IS QUICK, SAFE AND 
RELIABLE. Try it for 
pattern and penetration 

from forty to seventy yards 
against any powder on the 
market. We make the pow- 
der, we make the shells and 
we load thein. 


Write for our booklet “POWDER FACTS" 
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What Did They Bo? 


Won the Indoor Rifle Champion- 
ship, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901. 


The National and International Championships, SHOT-GUN AMMUNITION 


1900. All the Important Revolver Matches of 1900. Loaded with 
Ideal Smokeless, 
N Sem i-Smoke- 
King’s Semi-Smokcless Powder Cw 
‘ 
Won first place in International Revolver Match, Victor, Black 
1900. Powder. 


Wimbledon Cup Match (30 shots at 1,000 yards). Referee, The best for 
The Championship for Greater New York, 1899 Field or Trap 


‘ I . 1899 and 
1900. ; League. Shooting. 


“Handy Book for Shooters and Sportsmen sent free to all applicants.” 
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FANNIN’S MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 
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O MANY American 
sportsmen and natur- 
alists there is no oth- 
er wild animal on this 
continent which chal- 
lenges admiration 
equal to that bestow- 
ed upon the mountain 
sheep. Unfortunately, 
it is only those who 
have made the ac- 
quaintance of this an- 
imal in life, and upon 
its own ground, who 
have a fair conception 
of its character. Nei- 
ther from the best 
mounted museum specimens, nor from the 
best living examples that have beeen shown 
in zoological gardens, can the observer learn 
the true character of this hardy mountain- 
eer, in whose anatomy strength is combined 
with agility to an extent which is nothing 
short of marvelous. Its home is the loftiest 
rim-rock of the high mountain plateaus, or 
the most- rugged and forbidding bad-lands 
of the middle altitudes. In summer its favor- 
ite pastures are the treeless slopes above 
timber-line, and in winter it paws through 
the snows of the mountain meadows to reach 
the tallest spears of grass. When the rag- 
ing storms and deep snows of winter drive 
the elk and deer down into the valleys for 
food and shelter, the mountain sheep makes 
no perceptible change of locality. All the 
year round this animal is both well-fed and 
well-clad, and its savory flesh invites con- 
stant pursuit and attack from the mountain 
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NEW SPECIES OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


BY WM. T. HORNADAY, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


lion, and hunters both white and red. Un- 
like its dull-witted neighbor, the mountain 
goat, the mountain sheep is wide-eyed and 
wary, and difficult to approach. 

The best known species of mountain 
sheep of North America is the familiar big 
Horn of the Rocky Mountains (Ovis mon- 
tana), which has been known for more than 
a century. 

In 1884, the pure white mountain sheep 
of Alaska and north western Canada was de- 
scribed by E. W. Nelson, and christened 
Ovis dalli, in honor of Professor William H. 
Dall of Washington, D. C. Next in order of 
discovery came Nelson’s mountain sheep 
(Ovis nelsoni), of Southern California, de- 
scribed by Dr. C. Hart Merriam in 1897. In 
1896, while on an exploring expedition in the 
Cassair Mountains, of northern British Col- 
umbia, Mr. A. J. Stone discovered the very 
interesting dark-colored species of mountain 
sheep described by Dr. J. A. Allen in 1897, 
and christened Ovis stonei, in honor of its 
discoverer. 

The discovery of gold on the Klondike 
River, Northwest Territory, nas led to the 
discovery of still another species of moun- 


* tain sheeep, which may justly be regarded 


as the handsomest and most striking in 
color markings of all known species of the 
genus Ovis. 

While in Victoria, British Columbia, last 
November, the attention of the writer was 
called by Mr. John Fannin to the skin and 
skull of a mountain sheep which had been 
sent down from Dawson City by Mr. Henry 
W. Brown, as a specimen of Ovis stonei, and 
presented by him to the Provincial Museum. 
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An examination of the skin, which is not 
only from an adult male animal, but is also 
in perfect pelage and preservation, revealed 
the startling fact that it represents a spe- 
independent specific rank beyond question. 
It is hereby described and named in honor 
of Mr. John Fannin, Curator of the Provin- 
cial Museum of British Columbia, in recog- 
nition of his work as a naturalist especially 
interested in the animal life of the North- 
west. 
OVIS FANNINI, SP. NOV. 


Fannin’s Mountain Sheep: Also, “Saddle- 
Backed” Sheep, or “Pie-Bald” Sheep—Type 
Collected by Mr. Henry W. Brown at Daw- 
son City, N. W. T., sebruary, 1900, and 
Presented to the Provincial Museum, Vic- 
toria, B. C.—Description of an Adult Male, 
Nine Years Old, Killed in Midwinter. 

Colors.—Entire head and neck, breast, 
abdomen, inside of forelegs, and rump patch 
four inches above insertion of tail, snow 


white. Entire body, except as above, brown- 
ish gray, giving the appearance of a white 
animal covered by a gray blanket. The color 
is produced by a nearly even mixture of 
pure white and blackish brown hairs. The 
gray color covers the shoulders from the in- 
sertion of the neck downward to the knee, 
where it fades out. On the outside of the 
thigh, the gray color grows paler as it des- 
cends, until at the hock jo.it it fades out en- 
tirely. The posterior edge of the thigh is 
white. The lower portion of the inner sur- 
face of the thigh partakes of the gray body 
color, but is somewha. paler. 

On the front edge of the thigh and ex- 
tending down to the hoof, is a conspicuous 
band, dark brown, 1% inch wide, which, be- 
low the hock joint, joins rather abruptly the 
pure white hair which covers the sides and 


rear of the leg. A similar brown band ex- 


tends down the front of the foreleg, from 
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knee to hoof, similarly backed up posteriorly 
with white. 

The tail is similar in color to the body, 
but much darker, and a thin line of dark 
brown hair connects it with the gray mass 
of the body. The white rump patch is sim- 
ilar in form to that of Ovis montana, but 
covers a smaller area. ° 

Pelage.—Thick and long; finer and softer 
than on Ovis montana. On the neck and 
abdomen it inclines to shagginess, like that 
of the mountain goat. The stiff, brittle qual- 
ity is noticeably absent from all white parts 
of the animal: Everywhere the pelage is 
abundant and thick, as befits an Arctic ani- 
mal. Because of this the head appears to 
be shorter in the legs and more stockily 
built than all other American species, save 
Ovis dalli. 

Length of hair on top of neck, 4% to 5 
inches; basal half, stiff, crimped; terminal 
half, fine, straight, rather soft. One inch of 
thin, fine wool next to skin. 

Length of hair on throat and lower neck, 
3% inches. 

Length of hair on middle of side, 214 to 3 
inches; fully crimped, stiff; trace of fine 
wool at base. 

Length of hair on inner surface of thigh, 


3 inches; straight, fine, rather soft. 
Length of hair on abdomen, 214 inches; 


rather fine and straight. 

Length of hair on tail, upper surface, 3 
inches; straight, coarse, stiff. 

Horns.—In color, clear, transparent, even 
amber-like, similar to the horns of Ovis dalli 
when clean. Annulations numerous and well 
defined. A slight groove under the superior 
angle, not so deep as that of Ovis stonei. In 
the type specimens the horns do not spread 
as in Ovis stonei and dalli; but this char- 
acter is of little scientific value, because of 
the wide variations between individuals of 
the same species. 


MEASUREMENT OF HORNS. 


Inches. cent. 
Circumference of right horn at 


Length on outer curve.......... 40%, 103 
yreatest spread (at rear)...... 21%, 54.6 
Distance between points ....... 20 50.9 
Distance between lowest angles, 


General Measurements.—The following 


measurements were derived from the soft 
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skin, by taxidermic methods of long usage: 


Height at the shoulders........ 34 
Lenght of head and body....... 60 152.5 
Girth behind foreleg ........... 38 96.5 
Head, from angle of nostril to 

inner angle of eye........... 644 16.6 
Head, from end of nose to base of 

Width between orbits .......... 5 12.65 


Front hoof, 2%4 in. long by 2% in. wide. 
Rear hoof, 2% in. long by 2 in. wide. 
Tail, length to end of vertebre.. 4 10.2 
Tail, length to end of hair ...... 64% 16.6 
Distribution.—The points of difference be- 
tween Ovis fannini and all other species of 
American Ovide are conspicuous, and it is 
remarkable that an animal so large and hand- 
some, and so strangely marked that its sep- 
arate identy must be recognizable at a con- 
siderable distance, should remain in North 
America undiscovered, and even unheard-of, 
until the closing year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is strange, indeed, that for so 
many years it has escaped the vigilant eyes 
of the Hudson Bay Fur Company and its 
grand army of hunters and trappers. 
Concerning the precise range and abund- 
ance of this animal, Mr. Brown has written 
me, under date of December 20, 1900, as 
follows: 


“From the summits of the low mountains 
about Dawson, on the east side to the Yukon, 
can be seen, about fifty to seventy-five miles 
to the eastward, a beautiful, long, rugged, 
snow-capped mountain range, extending 
in a northerly and southerly direction away 
beyond the view, known as the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The two main branches of the Klon- 
dike River head in those snowy mountains, 
in a southeasterly direction from Dawson, 
and as I understand it is there the mountain 
sheep are found by the hunters. As to how 
numerous they are I do not know, but pre- 
sume they are quite plentiful, as I have seen 
several sled loads of the frozen carcass 
brought in by hunters to sell to the Dawson 
markets. 

“There are two species, one being all 
white, the other, such as the specimen you 
saw, is white with gray saddle-back. The 
white species, so far as I saw, are a little the 
smallest.” 


Mr. Warburton Pike, the Arctic explorer. 
informed me that on his journey down the 
Yukon, a short distance below Dawson, he 
heard of a “piebald’”’ mountain sheep, but 
was unable to procure a specimen. It is 
highly probable that Ovis fannini will be 
found distributed throughout a considerable 
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extent of the rugged mountain ranges which 
quite surround Dawson City north of the 
Yukon. 

Inquiries that have been made of Alaskan 
and Northwest Territory travelers and au- 
thorities have elicited several interesting 
statements bearing on the existence of Ovis 
fannini. The most direct and positive is 
that of Mr. C. J. Jones, the well-known 
breeder of buffaloes, who in 1897-98 made a 
trip to the Barren Grounds after musk ox, 
and returned by way of the Porcupine-Yukon 
route. In a letter dated January 26, 1901, he 
says: 

There are two small bands [of moun- 


tain sheep] on the Big Black River. The 
members of one band were white, while the 
others were partly white, and a part of them 
were brown on the backs. I also saw the 
skin of a part white and part brown speci- 
men at Yukon City.” 

The following statement by Mr. R. G. 
McConnell of the Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey, in a letter dated January 25, 1901, is 
equally important: 

“The Saddle-Backed sheep described by 
you as Ovis fannini occurs In the ranges 
west of the Yukon, between Selkirk and 
Forty-Mile River, but it is not known how 
far it ranges beyond those limits.” 


FANNIN’S MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


(“Ovis Fannini’’—Mounted by John Fannin, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C.) 
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An inquiry addressed to Mr. A. J. Stone 
elicited (January 28, 1901) the following 
very pertinent information in reference to 
O. fannini: 


“[T have passed completely around its 
home, and heard of it a good many times, 
but without getting possession of any speci- 
mens. Fearing that I might be criticised as 
an over-zealous advocate of a new species, 
and fearing that the reports of ‘gray sheep’ 
were groundless, I left the matter for fur- 
ther developments, and I am indeed glad 
that the real thing has been unearthed by 
you.” 

On March 29th, at Fort Wrangel, Mr. 
Harry Pidgeon stated to Mr. J. Alden Lor- 


ing that he saw a bunch of twenty Fannin’s 
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sheep on the cliffs of Lake La Barge. Ata 
distance they appezred to be white, but on 
approaching within thirty yards he saw the 
gray color on vheir backs. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Pidgeon is an experienced mountain sheep 
hunter, and is known to pe familiar with 
both Stone’s sheep and Dall’s sheep, his 
observations may be fairly regarded as con- 
clusive respecting the existence of Ovis fan- 
nini at Lat. 61°, and Lon. 135°. 

Mr. Loring advises me from Juneau, on 
April 10th, that he has mex several persons 
who have seen this species in the meat mar- 
kets at Dawson.—From the Fifth Annual 
Report of the New York Zoological Society. 


FABLE OF THE ROBUST DAMSEL. 


A Man once loved a Maiden who was 
some ’Steen feet in Circular Area. Being 
very Bashful the man Refrained from 
commenting on His Chosen One's un- 
usual Development but by means of 
Logarithms he figured it would take 
about Two Minutes Twenty seconds to 
Walk around Her. 

Feeling Suspicious the Man decided to 
lose no time in Securing This Entire 
Woman for his own. He called at her 
PaPa’s Castle at 7:30 aftera Hasty Supper. 


At 10:26 the Propitious Moment arrived 
and he slid to his Knees on the Brussels 
carpet. As he did so he was Horrified to 
Discover another Man on the Far side of 
his Adored. He had been there since 6:30 
or Thereabouts. 

The Man Swallowed Hard and departed 
sore Perplexed. He never renewed the 
Search. 

Moral:—Faint Heart never won Fair 
Lady. 

N. H. CROWELL. 
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THOMPSON’S BIRD DOG. 


BY N. H. CROWELL. 


—,HOMPSON was lucky. 
To prove this it is 
only necessary to say 
that once, while haul- 
ing nitro-glycerine 
to a hole in the 
ground, a wogon- 
load of it blew up. 
Thompson picked his 
way back across the 
country and found a 
seven-foot vein of 
soft coal in the hole 
dug out by the explo- 

sion. Such luck as that means something— 

it’s the kind of luck a man likes to be pur- 
sued by. 

In this special instance, Thompson’s luck 
cropped out when he drew number thirteen 
in a bird-dog raffle. Nobody ever heard of 
number thirteen winning anything, so 
Thompson merely smiled, paid his money 
and tore the ticket up. But when the official 
returns came in—when the din died down 
and the dust had settled—number thirteen 
called for one bird-dog. 

The prize was a noble beast of imposing 
mien and a pedigree that folded up like a 
grocery bill. 

Thompson, however, was at home read- 
ing an account of how a promising lawyer in 
Gainsboro, Texas, had robbed the grave at 
the last moment by taking only two bottles 
of Dr. King’s Electric Remedy. It was about 
9:30 p. m. when a mighty noise of foot-scrap- 
ing arose on the Thompson veranda, min- 
gled with the whine of a dog. It is a bad 
habit to get into—this whining after having 
been copiously fed only three days before. 
A good, honest, upright hound, invariably 
exhibits better taste than to appear uncon- 
trollably hungry under any provocation, but 
Andronicus, the dog in this case, wanted 
hambones and plenty of them, the quicker 
the better. 

The confusion brought Thompson out of 
the midst of a tremendous boiler explosion 


in which Mrs. P. W. Pike orf Savannah was 
horribly burned and lacerated and after- 
ward cured by one application of Jones’ 
Switch Hazel Salve. He laid down the pa- 
per and opened the door. Andronicus, with 
a glad bark, ran in between Hank Briggs’ 


legs and placed his front paws heavily on 
Thompson’s shirt bosom. Thompson backed 


away, and the dog’s claws, sliding down, 
jerked his bran new watch out of his pocket 
and flipped it out upon the lawn, which 
wasn’t so bad, for the lawn was nice and 
muddy and the fall wouldn’t hurt it much. 

Briggs struck a match and located it 
after the leading butcher in town had step- 
ped on it twice. Thompson smiled wanly as 
Briggs handed it to him, then wrapped it 
temporarily in a handkerchief and placed it 
on the clock shelf. 

At this point Briggs coughed and found his 
voice. 

“Thompson,” he said, in evenly modu- 
lated tones, “we came up to bring this dog, 
and congratulate you on your luck. It isn’t 
every man who owns a dog—get down there, 
what in thunder—that owns a dog—down 
there—like this one—he’s a dog in a thous— 
hold that brute back there—a dog in a thous- 
and, old man. Here’s his ped—charge, 
there—pedigree and he’s well broke and 
perfectly—keep that damn dog off—git out 
—he’s perfectly broke—in fact, well broke— 
er—here’s the chain, he’s yours.” 

Briggs grasped the chain from the 
butcher’s hand, passed it to Thompson and 
then slapped the lucky recipient heavily on 
the back. Andronicus, being freed from the 
intermittent restraint put forth by the 
butcher, yelped gleefully, dodged into the 
house beneath Thompson and nearly turned 
that gentleman inside out as he brought up 


‘at the end of the chain. 


“Whoa—hold ’im—grab that chain!” 
yelled Thompson, letting loose with one 
hand to see if any hide was really left on it 
or not. 

But Andronicus knew his limits—finding 
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his progress barred he came hurriedly back, 
ran once around Thompson’s left leg and 
dove for the cat, who had just woke up and 
was wearing her back rococco and her tail 
pompadour. Thompson slipped and _ sat 
down, upon which Andronicus pounced upon 
him and licked his face feelingly to show the 
perfect sympathy he felt for him. 


“Briggs, you condemned—” began 
Thompson; but just then Andronicus 
wheeled and made a feint at the cat. That 


particular cat had never backed down for 
any dog that allowed itself to be led around 
by a chain, and he closed with Andy. The 
dog turned a back handspring with the cat 
glued tightly to his right eye, and Thompson 
was rolled in the dust figuratively speaking. 

In the midst of the thing Thompson grip- 
ped Grimalkin’s (Irish for cat) tail and ex- 
erted a pulling tension of three-fourths of a 
horse-power. The result was a bitten thumb 
and the loss of a square inch of forehead. 
But the cat withdrew in good order, where- 
upon Andy assumed a ferociousness of de- 
meanor that proved his sterling mettle— 
mettle handed down as per the pedigree at- 
tached. 

“Boys,” said Thompson, getting up and 
wiping his face with a cushion, “if that dog 
isn’t dead in fifteen minutes by the watch, 
mark me down as the confoundedest liar— 
here—stop him—what in the name of—” 
But it was too late. Andronicus had circled 
around behind a stand upon which sat a big 
half-bushel jug of mud in which grew some- 
thing green, and he was making a shortcut 
home. Before Thompson could let go the 
chain the stand went over and the good 
plack loam struck Thompson’s pet Axmins- 
ter rug right in the center of gravity. 

“That settles you, old man,” hissed 
Thompson, as he began hauling in on the 


chain. This procedure had not progressed 
to any great extent before Andronicus dis- 
covered that something was pulling at the 
collar on his neck. He looked around to see 
what it was and beheld the set, eager face 
of one Thompson, and the sight made his 
sporting blood tingle. When had he ever 
been glared at in that manner before, and 
why should he now? It wasn’t nice to glare 
at such a rattling fine playful doggie as he 
was, and he put on the brakes—that is, he 
stuck his toenails into Thompson's carpet. 

Thompson edged nearer and nearer, and 
the hair on Andy’s spine became rigider and 
rigider. At one foot, three inches the dog 
opened his face and exhibited one hundred 
and forty-seven good white teeth, each capa- 
ble of making a nice large dent in a man. 
At one foot, a deep ominous growl welled 
up from the dog’s “innards.” 

It was a duel between brute strength and 
human power, that is, it was a contest in 
which savage force on one side pas pitted 
against civilized might on the other. At 
last the man gave in. He handed the chain 
to Briggs. 

“Here Briggs,” he said, “take this animal. 
Lead him around where I can get in one 
good swift kick at his short ribs and you 
can have him, pedigree and all. Yes, he’s 
yours, all yours, don’t kick. I’m giving him 
to you now—lead him out a little.” 

Briggs pulled gently on the chain and 
whistled. Andy cautiously slid around the 
wall and was just rounding the door-casing 
—a strategic position—when Thompson 
swung heavily. Andy gracefully faded away 
and Thompson’s foot struck the hard oak 
casing with a force that jarred the hogs in 
the hoglot. 

Silence fell* upon the scene—in about 
thirty minutes. 

Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 
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CAN say with. 
out fear of con- 
tradiction that 
one of the most 
delightful places 
for an outing 
and a success- 
| ful fishing and 
| hunting trip, at 
a comparatively 
small expense, 
is on the Pend 
d’Orielle River, 
and in_ the 
| northeastern 
part of Wash- 
ington. This 
place is reached 
via the Great Northern railroad, which one 
leaves at Newport, Wash., for a fifty-mile 
ride on the beautiful Pend d’Orielle River to 
Ione, Wash. At this place Mr. E. E. Hall 
has a ranch and a summer resort. At an ex- 
ceeding reasonable charge he provides par- 
ties with board, pack-horses and _ guides, 
when needed, and makes every effort for 
the pleasure and success of those seeking 
his assistance. 

The river is full of trout; ducks and geese 
in season can be easily gotten, as is shown 
by the accompanying picture of the “Tone,” 
Mr. Hall’s Naptha launch. Deer are not dif- 
ficult to get, and caribou are found only a 
short distance from the steamboat landing. 

Last September a party of four, includ- 
ing Mr. Hall and his brother, State Senator 
Hall, started out with six pack horses for 
the beautiful Sullivan Lake. Here in a very 
miles from Ione. 

On the way, eleven miles from Ione, is 
situated Senator Hall’s summer resort on 
tthe beautiful Sullivan Lake. Here in a very 
few minutes one can exchange grasshoppers, 
or locusts, even, for trout, the largest meas- 
uring some twenty-five inches in length. 
But if he prefers the little brook trout from 
the cold waters of Sullivan Creek, he can 


A CARIBOU HUNT. 


BY GEO. H. NEWMAN. 


lure them from their beautiful haunts as 
rapidly as he is able to handle his hook. 

The party did not tarry long here, for 
they were in search of the caribou, some 
fifteen miles distant. Here they made camp 
in the valley, which had abundance of grass 
for the horses, while on the hills and moun- 
tains, three miles distant, the snow was fif- 
teen inches deep on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember. 

In the stream running through the va)- 
ley were plenty of trout; birds were on ev- 
ery hand; deer seemed numerous—it was a 
paradise for the hunters or for one loving 
the sights and voices of undisturbed nature. 
But the big-horned caribou was filling the 
mind of this party; nor were they to be dis- 
appointed. 

Senator Hall and his brother secured a 


DUCK AND GEESE KILL ON PEN D’ORIELLE 
RIVER. 
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fine specimen each, the one shot by Senator 
Hall having an exceptionally fine set of 
horns, which is now on exhibition at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

On the trip Senator Hall made one miss 
he enjoys telling in view of the success he 
had later. He was standing in the blinding 
light of the sun and snow, waiting for a com- 
panion to come up to him, when, upon turn- 
ing, he saw a caribou in a little ravine only 
a few feet from him. He shot three times 
and the animal escaped with the loss of 
only a little hair. When Mr. Hall related 
the incident in camp, one said: “Well, I 
guess you will not tell that to anybody, will 
you?” He replied: “You may be sure I 
will, for there are only few men who could 
miss a caribou in three shots at forty feet!” 

The magnificent head Mr. Hall secured 
fully satisfied for missing this animal, and 
he was not concerned about his marksman- 
ship, for the next day he shot a deer through 


the very center of the heart at fully 150 
yards. The caribou was in an awfully dan- 
gerous place, and it was well for the animal 
that Mr. Hall was so completely snow- 
blinded. 

The caribou seemed to have but little 
fear for the hunters, and, like many animals, 
they had peculiarities, which, if the hunter 
knew, made them an easy prey. It appeared 
they would not cross the hunters’ trail, but 
as often as they came upon it would turn 
away, keeping on the same side of the track. 

And again, when one of their band had 
fallen, if the hunter kept quiet, the rest 
would return to the dead comrade, smell of 
him, and then go on, and this they would 
repeat as often as one of the band was shot, 
making certain their death to the skilled 
hunter. 

But this party was not out to slaughter 
game, yet while they had plenty of fish, 
birds and deer, besides the two caribou, 


SENATOR HALL AND THE CARIBOU, 
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SULLIVAN LAKE, 


they each would like to have secured an ani- 
mal, and could easily have done it, had they 
better understood their habits. 

There are more of these animals in the 
same region, with plenty of deer, birds, fish, 
and, not least, a beautiful country on every 


hand, and that, too, right at the steamboat 
landing. 

Mr. E. E. Hall spends most of the year 
at Ione, Wash., and inquiries sent to him at 
that address, or to Colfax, Wash., would re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

Colfax, Wash. 
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A MAN, AN ELK AND A SNOWDRIFT. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


, URING the time the in 
—_ : cident I am about to 
, relate took place, my 
| old stamping ground 
. was full of game. 
Along the shores of 
Lake Winnipeg and 
up Brokenhead River, 
round the Lake of the 
Woods, to Rainy 
River, and across to 
the headwaters of the 
great Mississippi, one 
could find Moose, caribou, elk, deer and 
bear, besides any number of smaller fur- 
bearing animals. How we would have 
laughed at any one who suggested that our 
great grandchildren and “then some” would 
find the country denuded of its game. 

I remember when buffalo were seen a 
few miles from Winnipeg, just about the 
time that city threw off its baby name of 
Fort Geary, and took the more metropolitan 
one by which it is now known. At that time 
there was almost unlimited supply of veni- 
son being shipped to the large cities of the 
East, and I fear not by any means the small- 
est amount was sent by the writer. 

It was on oune of our trips after meat for 
market that H came very near paying 
his debt to nature. We were camped on the 
edge of one of the numerous swamps that 
abound in Northern Minnesota a few miles 
south of the boundary line. The country 
around us was mostly quaking asp groves. 
small open parks and swales, with here and 
there some fine groves of spruce and tam- 
arac. Wherever the tamarac grew the 
ground was full of small hummocks from 
two to three feet high, and just far enough 
apart for a man to step from one to another. 
In some spots the timber had been burnt off, 
leaving many acres of just moss-grown 
hummocks which were covered level with 
drifted snow. Walking over such ground 
was a game of “prapsing.” Perhaps you 
stepped on a hummock and perhaps you 


went down to your waist between two ol 
them. We had taken the trail of what we 
supposed were four bull elk shortly after 
leaving camp, and at about two o'clock, had 
reached fresh sign. As we were on the lee 
side we soon got a whiff of them, and peep- 
ing through the brush we saw two brown 
backs out on a little open swale. As they 
stood partly covering each other, one of us 
had to shoot in the hind quarter, as we were 
too close to move. As it happened, H—— 
was to the right and caught his elk just back 
of the kidneys, partially breaking the back 
bone. Mine fell with a broken neck. At 
the report two more ran out of the brush 
and were soon down. The young dry cow, 
with her back injured, was going off drag- 
ging her hind quarters. H—— was walking 
over to give her the “coup de grace,” but 
seeing he could easily catch her among the 
hummocks, and being short of cartridges, he 
decided to cut her throat. Laying his rifle 
down, he ran at her, knife in hand, and 
grabbed her ear, but “he counted without 
his host.” No sooner had he taken hold than 
the cow hit him in the stomach with her poll, 
and in an instant his long legs (he was six 
feet, two inches, and fat as a match) were 
gyrating through space; his knife flew off at 
a tangent, while his body disappeared in 
about four feet of snow, leaving his long 
legs sticking up. If he had been killed I 
must have laughed, but when he came up 
shaking the snow from his neck and sleeves 
I exploded. He didn’t just exactly cuss, but 
there was a strong smell of sulphur round 
that swale. I was “an inhuman wretch,” 
etc., etc. The more he talked, the worse 
the ridiculousness of it all appeared, until 
at length he saw the point and laughed too. 

I showed him where his knife had gone 
and while he dug it out, I sent a bullet to 
the cow’s brain only to cause more profan- 
ity, as he wanted revenge with a big R, and 
with his knife. 

All I wanted was a camera or an artist. 
Some people can’t take a tumble unless a 
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brick house falls on them, and H—— was 
one of them. 

The very next day he shot two elk at one 
shot, instantly killing one and spiitting the 
skull of the other just above both eyes, evi- 
dently blinding it. Still desirous of saving 
a cartridge, he undertook to stick this one, 
and although it couldn’t see, it could fight. 
The instant it felt that cold steel it reared 
up and struck like a fighting broncho. I 
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just arrived in time to see H—— go down, 
and send 2 bullet into the elk. One or two 
more of such blows and there would have 
been a funeral. There is a moral to this 
tale that young Nimrods may profit by: 
Never go up to any animal until sure it is 
dead; any animal wounded to the death is 
liable to fight and do serious injury. 


Red Lodge, Montana. 


TROUT FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


One ot the most remarkable features of 
the trout fishing season now drawing to a 
close in this colony is the development that 
has taken place in the Blenheim district. As 


a result of the success achieved within the 
last few months, Blenheim now claims that 
it holds the record for big trout. It is the 
Omaku and Opawa rivers, which flow 
through the borough, that have given evi- 


dence of much piscatorial fertility, and it is 
in the very center of the town that the 
largest number of monsters have been land- 
ed. The record catch, a twenty-six and one- 
half-pounder, which we show above, was 
landed within a stone’s throw of Market 
Place. The sport of trout fishing has become 
wonderfully popular locally, and this devel- 
opment is mainly due to the exploiting work 
done by Mr. Claude Ball, one of the most 
expert disciples of Izaak Walton in the col- 
ony, Who found out the value of the rivers 
and established the best record of the season. 
During a period of four months he landed 
forty-three trout on the banks of the Opawa 
and Omaku, among his catches being fish 
weighing 26144, 25%, 21%, 17%, 16, 15, and 
twelve turning ihe scales at between 10 and 
15 pounds. 

The above cut and clipping are taken 
from the Weekly Press of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, of date of June 5, 1901. The paper 
was sent by one of his New Zealand fishing 
friends to Major William Cooke Daniels of - 
this city. Asked for further information 
about New Zealand fishing in general, Ma- 
jor Daniels said: 

“When the English first settled in New 
Zealand, there was in the whole country 
only one representative of that great order 
of sporting fish known to scientists as the 
salmonidae. This was a grayling, present 
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only in a very few rivers, and never attain- 
ing a large size, and as a matter of fact it 
has by this time almost entirely disappeared. 

“In the early sixties the first consignment 
of trout ova was sent from England to 
Tasmania and hatched there. All the éggs 
came from either Thames trout or trout 
from the Itchen, a stream flowing through 
Hampshire, on which I had a large lot of 
private water when I was living in England. 
Later Tasmanian trout ova were shipped to 
New Zealand, the first hatch being made in 
October of 1868 in Otago, which is in the 
southern part of the South Island. From 
then to now the work of planting the New 
Zealand waters with trout has progressed 
steadily. Other shipments of ova have been 
made from Tasmania and even from Eng- 
land, but it is generally believed that most of 
the New Zealand brown trout are lineal de- 
scendants of the first shipment of ova to 
Tasmania in 1868. 

“An importation of California rainbow 
ova was hatched out in the north end of the 
North Island, anc the fish there have been 
doing remarkably well. I have myself caught 
them weighing from seven to eight pounds 
in the streams uround Okororie. 

“The size of trout in any stream depends, 
first, on the depth of the water; second, upon 
the amount of food, but I should say from 
my experience that the presence of big fish 
depended at least nine-tenths upon the 
amount of food, for it is positively astonish- 
ing what little depth of water it really takes 
to provide a suitable home for even the 
largest trout. 

“New Zealand is blest with plenty of 
rivers and streams of all sizes and having 
an amount of trout food always in them 
which is simply cnormous. Some idea of the 
quality and amount of this food may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the average yearly 
growth of trout in newly-stocked streams 
and lakes between the years of ’78 and ‘83, 
ran from one pound a year in the Waipahi 
river to three and one-half pounds a year 
in Hays lake. Quoting from Mr, Spackman’s 
book, ‘Trout in New Zealand,’ which is an 
acknowledged authority: 

“‘*Most of the rivers swarm with various 


kinds of fish food and in such abundance 


that it is a wonder the trout ever take the 
angler’s bait. Smelts and whitebait are in 
such countless millions at the mouths and 
for some distance up the rivers that fre- 
quently they are impaled on the triangles 
of a Devon minnow or a phantom 
spinning. 


when 
Crawfish, the young of the sea 
mullet, fresh water molluscs, flies with their 
larvae, beetles, grasshoppers, bullheads and 
minnows; all these make such a 
the hungry trout that it 
zrows at 


feast for 
is no wonder it 
a prodigious rate.’ 

“Most of the rivers in both the North and 
South Islands can be fished with a fly, but 
there are certain streams—and streams hold- 
ing the very largest of these huge trout— 
which are snow fed, like the Rangitata. Dur- 
ing the fishing season these streams are sel- 
dom perfectly free from snow broth, and 
therefore practically unfishable with a fly, 
but yielding the most amazing sport with a 
phantom or Devon minnow. 

“One peculiar thing about the trout in 
these big rivers is that, although they are 
true English brown trout (salmo fario) which 
is in its home a non-migratory fish, these 
New Zealand brown trout go down not only 
to the mouths of the rivers, but out into 
the sea itself. They have been caught in 
nets four or five miles from the mouth of 
any river, and I myself have stood up to my 
middle in the surf at a river’s mouth and 
caught them by spinning with a minnow in 
water which was of course as salt as the sea 
itself, 

“When caught in salt water these fish are 
as bright as a newly minted dollar, and it 
is not until they have been dead some time 
that the characteristic trout markings ap- 
pear, 

“Fishing at the mouth of the Ophihi, the 
season's catch of Mr. Findlay was 168; total 
weight, 364 pounds; largest fish, eighteen 
pounds; and at the mouth of one of the snow 
rivers, three rods in six hours’ fishing landed 
sixteen fish weighing 178% pounds. 

“We have mighty good fishing out here 
in Colorado and Wyoming, and it has the 
enormous merit of being near at hand, but 
when it comes te speaking about the best 
trout fishing in the world, we surely must 
take off our hats to New Zealand.” 
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MOUNTED HEAD OF “STUB 10E.” 


NOW OCC! PYING THE POST OF HONOR IN THE AUTHOR'S DEN. 


AN ELK HUNT IN THE OLYMPICS. 


BY 


ITH Fred Church 
the famous moun- 
taineer, as a com- 
panion, the writer, 
in ‘97, spent a de- 
lightful month in 
the wildest portion 
of the Olympic pen- 
insula, the object 
being to secure a 
specimen of the im- 
mense elk for which 
this region is fa- 
mous. This range of mountains lies west 


**90-40,"" 


of Seattle, Wash., and extends from Gray's 
Harbor to the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, 
with a width of one hundred or more miles. 

The mountains start from the shore line, 
and a more rugged and forbidding country 
it has not been the writer’s fortune to visit. 
Of glacial formation, and that, too, of a com- 
paratively recent date in our geological his- 
tory, the whole region is so cut up into 
gorges and chasms that it taxes one’s in- 
genuity to penetrate its interior, and as a 
matter of fact, until the O’Neil trail was 
opened by the government in ‘87 it was, 
save in a few places, practically impenetra- 
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ble. The whites, finding no indications of 
gold in its streams, made few attempts to 
discover what lay behind those awful bar- 
riers, while to his untutored brother the 


STARTING FROM LAKE CUSHMAN, 


whole range was the breeding place for all 
the evil spirits in the savage calendar. So 
a large portion of this interesting country 
was permitted to remain ir its primeval 
state until the past decade. 

Our quest being the lordly monarch of 
the glen, we passed by some of the finest 
trout streams in the world without wetting 
a line, intending to try our rods on the way 
home. The trail was taken from Lake Cush- 
man, whose waters are noted for the size 
and gameness of its trout, past Putnam’s 
ranch house and over Copper Mountain, fol- 
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lowing for a time the Skakomish River and 
its tributaries. 

Reaching the first divide at an elevation 
of about five thousand feet, our two pack 
animals were turned out to feed, and we 
started in opposite directions looking for 
sign, but a careful search failed to reveal 
any fresh indications of elk, and the follow- 
ing day we crossed the second divide to 
Lake Marmat, where headquarters were es- 
tablished. 

Another two days were spent w. out 
finding indications of our quarry, and here 
it was determined to leave the horses, there 
being an abundance of excellent grass, and 
do our own packing to the Dociwallops 
country, following the Quinniault River to 
its source. 

A hard day’s tramp brought us over the 
ridge to the headwaters of the Dociwallops 
River, which stream after much meandering 
finally empties into Hood’s Canal. Here a 
superb region was unfolded to us, and 
though sign was not plentiful, our hunter’s 
instinct told us the game could not be far 
away. Camp was hastily made near the 
summit, it being too late to chance finding a 
more desirable spot lower own, and with- 
out waste ot time the hunters tucked them- 
selves into their blankets to dream of all 
sorts of luck for the morrow. The first 
streak of light and we were ready to be off, 
meanwhile disposing of a hurried breakfast 
and completing our preparations for the 
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LAKE MARMAT, DUCKABUSH GLACIER AND MOUNTAIN. 


hard day’s task we had laid out, for vows 
had been made that we would have elk meat 
for supper or bust. 

An old game trail led down to the valley, 
a careful watch being kept on all sides for 
fresh sign. Our patience was rewarded at 
last and great was our joy to run onto the 
newly-made tracks of a monster elk in a 
boggy spot where the river widens, forming 
a sort of marsh. No danger of missing the 
track here, as the indentations in the mud 
banks were big enough to fall into. Cross- 
ing the main stream we found the tracks 
heading up the mountain, and on the bank 
the hoof prints were well defined. My com- 
panion then began to examine each indenta- 
tion more carefully, growing more agitated 
with each step, but never offering an explan- 
ation. Finally a track in the soft 
earth was found, to which my particular at- 
tention was directed ,with a whispered in- 
junction to note it closely. Instead of the 
regular hoof prints the off hind foot showed 
one toe of proper proportions, but the other 
toe had either been broken or was mal- 
formed, making a shorter imprint by severa) 
inches. The cause of my companion’s per- 
turbed state of mind was then partially ac- 
counted for, as he excitedly exclaimed, “We 
are on the trail of Stub-toe at last.” I then 
realized that this was no ordinary elk we 
were after, but evidently one with a history. 

No talking now, so explanations must be 
awaited until we either had the elk or 
reached a spot where the trail was not so 
warm. With unerring skill my friend fol- 


clear 


lowed the tracks over rocks and sward, 
seeming to lose it for hundreds of yards only 
to point in triumph to where the grass had 
been nibbled or the brush trampled. To me 
it appeared as if our game never would stop, 
every step becoming harder and harder, but 
after a weary climb of nearly eight hours 
the summit was reached, and there in an 
immense snow bank unmistakable evidence 
was found that our elk had been there and 
already started down the mountain, luckily 
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in the general direction of our camp. Tired 
and disappointed in not getting a shot after 
such terrific work, I sought the warm side 
of a giant rock, while my thoughtful friend 
unlimbered his pack sack, had the coffee 
pot full of clean snow over a fire and I was 
soon roused to refresh the inner man. While 
we were resting after lunch, pulling indus- 
triously upon two briar pipes, my friend 
broke his long silence to inform me that the 
elk we had been following was a veritable 
grand-daddy of his species, the famous 
“Stub-toe” of the Olympics, who had been 
the despair of hunters for years. 

This mis-shapen hoof print had been 
seen on the banks of Lake Quinniault, miles 
from where we sat, and even well down the 
Skakomish River. Several hunters had told 
weird tales of shooting at this animal time 
and again, but in spite of all he still roamed 
his native wilds. My ambition was roused, 
and I determined to secure the old fellow if 
it took all summer. We again took the trail 
—not so hard work now, as the way led 
down the mountain side. The consummate 
woodcraft of my friend was shown a dozen 
times during the afternoon, where the trail 
crossed rocky streaks, but when grass was 
reached in the lower valleys the trail grew 
plainer and the writer was permitted to take 
the lead with the caution to keep a sharp 
lookout in the grass patches through the 


timber. Just before dusk, the tell-tale grass 
showed where the foxy old chap had made 


his bed, and every nerve was strained to 
catch a glimpse of his highness. Over an- 
other small knoll we crawled, keeping well 
out of sight, and just as I was beginning to 
fear darkness would stop our sport, there 
through the timber, in all his majesty, stood 
the object of our search. With head erect 
and mane bristling with anger he made a 
picture long to be remembered; but while 
taking in the splendor of what was before 
me, my 30-40 was rapidly approaching the 
shoulder, and before the old chap had moved 
many yards, I drew bead on him as he 
passed between two trees. A pull on the 
trigger and it was all over for the elk, and 
though urged to shoot again by my com- 
panion, I refrained from firing again, feel- 
ing perfectly confident that my small bore 
had been held on a vital spot. The grand 
old fellow made a gallant struggle, but he 
had to succumb to the soft-pointed bullet, 
and ran less than 200 yards. No further 
shots were necessary, as it was quite evi- 
dent the monarch could never rise again, and 
though he tossed his head in defiance as we 
approached, the knife quickly ended his 
struggles. 

Close inspection showed him to be a 
giant, his weight being estimated at ove 
1,000 pounds. We examined the hoof, and 
found the one short toe a freak of nature, as 
there were no outward evidences of injury, 


and we concluded that, 1ke Topsy, it “just 


growed.” 


It was with a mixed feeling of 
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satisfaction and sadness that we sought our 
blankets that night, and we could not help 
but ponder over the ruthlessness of man in 
general and ourselves in particular for kill- 
ing this noble specimen of the woods. 

The antlers and scalp were prepared for 
mounting and the meat was carried to our 
cold-storage plant—an immense snow-bank 
within a few yards of camp—and upon that 
we lived during our stay in the mountains. 
Our ambition was satisfied; no more elk 
were slain, though numerous tracks were 
seen within a stone’s throw of camp, and the 
balance of our vacation was devoted to 
viewing this wonderful country. Its moun- 
tains do not seem high in comparison with 


other places, Mt. Olympus, 9,000 feet, tower- 
ing way above the surrounding peaks, but 
rising almost from the sea, gives these 
mountains the appearance of far greater 
altitude. Few places afford grander views 
than are to be obtained from some of the 
pinnacles of the Olympic Range. 

A portion of this peninsula has been re- 
served for national park purposes, and a 
strong movement is being made to protect 
the elk within its borders, but even if shoot- 
ing were prohibited, there are enough at- 
tractions to lure the lover of nature in its 
grandest and wildest forms to visit this won- 
derful region. 

Oakland, California. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


BY HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN. 


Wricten for Outdoor Life. 


The brooding dove in her nest apart 
Thrills and would speed the night; 

But a followed fawn with its timid heart 
Shrinks from the coming light. 


The gull swoops down and with hungry eyes 
Waits for the ebb of the tide; 

But a stranded weed on the sand. bar lies 
And longs for the in-flood wide. 


The Corn in his fluttering pennants dressed 
Sighs for the wind’s increase; 
But the frail Down clings to the Thistle’s breast, 
‘ And prays that the wind may cease. 


Denver, Colo. 
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THE SHIRAS GAME PICTURES. 


OME time ago 
we received the 
following letter 
from one of our 
Pacific Coast 
subscribers rela- 
tive to the meth- 
ods employed by 
Mr. Geo. Shiras, 3d 
of Pittsburg in 
photographing 
wild deer at 
night. Mr. Hughes 
also sent us a 
picture of his 
own effort, which 
is herewith  re- 
produced: 

I have been much interested in the pic- 
tures by Mr. Geo. Shiras, 3d, appearing in 
Outdoor Life, and as I was successful two or 
three years ago in getting a flashlight pic- 
ture of a wild deer; the deer being made to 
take its own picture by touching a thread 
which was attached to the camera, and no 
one being within a mile of it at the time, | 
thought I would send you one of the pic- 
tures which you can publish if you desire. 


PHOTO BY CHAS. HUGHES. 


lt is a very poor print, but the best I can 
send you at this time. 

Red Bluff, Calif. CHAS. HUGHES. 

Immediately upon receipt of the above 
letter, we referred it direct to Mr. Shiras, 
and received the following reply: 

Pittsburg, May 2, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—On my retrun from 
the South this week I received Mr. Hughes’ 
letter in which he makes the enquiry whe 
ther I have ever succeeded in having a deer 
photograph himself by flashlight. I have 
probably a dozen such photographs, and 
about the same number where the deer sprung 
the shuter in the day time and took its own 
picture. In fact, most of my first flashlight 
efforts, eight or nine years ago, were mainly 
directed toward this method of night pho- 
tography, and each season I set out my 
flashlight apparatus when out in the Mich- 
igan woods. 

So far I have not an automatic night 
photograph that equals the best of my night 
pictures where I manipulated the flashlight 
and camera myself—though I have some 
that at one time I deemed fairly creditable. 
The difficulty in taking such pictures partly 
arises from the fact that it 1s seldom the 
deer is properly centered on the plate and in 
sharp focus and partly because the deer is 
usually in motion when firing the flashlight 

so that unless the flash is very rapid, some 
portion of the deer, usually the legs, are 


DEER TAKING ITS OWN PICTURE BY FLASHLIGHT. 
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blurred, making a good enlargement impos- 
sible. For this automatic work I designed in 
1894 an apparatus which, while successful, 
I now usually fire by hand. It was patented 
in this country and abroad and I enclose 
drawing of the same. By later improve- 
ments I can now so place it when set that 
any moving object will fire the flash and at 
the same instant the camera shutter opens 
and closes. At first I used to set the cam- 
era out after dark and lift it before day- 
break. Then I arranged it so that the firing 
of the flash closed the camera, but now it 
can be set out at any time in the evening 
and lifted at pleasure. I have not prints in 
my possession of all my earlier efforts, but 
enclose several taken by the set flashlight. 
I have some times thought of sending 
you examples of failures in wild game 
photography, for I have some amus- 
ing pictures, some deer with two 
heads, some with eight legs, some in the 
air with half the body missing, and some 
plunging into deep water with the spray 
more conspicuous than the deeer. 
GEO. SHIRAS, 3d. 

P. S.—I enclose copy of my United States 
patent; the drawings of some of the text 
which I have marked may be interesting to 
your readers. I have never attempted the 
manufacture of this apparatus for commer- 
cial purposes, but only used it myself or 
loaned the appliances to friends. It is con- 
sidered valuable. 

We reproduce below a small cut of Mr. 
Shiras’ patent, as also an extract from the 
patent specifications: 


Wittésses 
Bal 


EXTRACT FROM PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

In daylight photographic art the detec- 
tive or instantaneous cameras have made 
possible the results that could not be ob- 
tained by the cumbersome tripod instru- 
ments which required time to adjust, and 
with which no secrecy was possible. The 
use of these detective cameras at night has 
been embarrassed by the want of a portable 
quick firing flash apparatus. 

Prior to my invention the usual method 
in actual use among photographers of pro- 
ducing artificial illumination for photo- 
graphic purposes was to throw magnesium 
powder, ordinarily by air pressure, into the 
flame of an alcohol lamp. The lighting of 
an alcohol lamp and the injecting of the 
powder into the flame involved delay and 
publicity, besides requiring virtually two 
sets of apparatus, and one fed by liquid ma- 
terial not always accessible nor easy to car- 
ry. Another and more primitive way of 
producing a flashlight was by igniting a box 
of flashlight powder by means of a fuse or 
tuft of guncotton running through or under 
the magnesium powder. The magnesium 


ge here was contained in a box like 


‘jthe ordinary pill box and this box in firing 
rested loosely on a piece of a broken plate 
or other equally crude support. This latter 
method also produced slow firing, and af- 
forded no security of position for the pow- 
der box and there was danger of the dis- 
charge flashing in the face of the operator. 

The present contrivance is intended to 
give to cameras designed for instantaneous 
use, the same desirable features for night 
use, which they already possess for daylight 
photography. Furthermore, I provided a 
safe and convenient receptacle for carrying 
and burning flashlight powders, whether the 
ignition be produced while the apparatus is 
held in the hand, or by securing the appar- 
atus to some stationary object and firing at 
a distance by means of a cord or equivalent 
device connected with the trigger. I also 
preferably but not essentially combine with 
the same a lid which acts both as a reflector 
for the flash and as a shield for the operator. 
when fired in the hand. 

For distance firing when the apparatus is 
not held in the hand, the safety catch must 
be raised if used and the lid of the box 
proper raised and the lid of the powder box 
removed if of metal. Either of the above 
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operations will require only a few seconds to 
perform, and therefore makes the use of the 
camera well nigh as instantaneous at night 
as in the daytime. 

By the aid of my apparatus, the detective 
camera may be used a night, or in dimly 
lighted premises to accomplish results here- 
tofore difficult of accomplishment and often 
impossible. Yet, while specially designed 
for instantaneous work indoors and out, it 
can be so adjusted as to be conveniently 
used in ordinary flashlight photography, or 
for any other purpose requiring a flashlight. 

Briefly then, it is claimed that this inven. 
tion serves the following useful purposes: 
first, the production of a compact and safe 
receptacle wherein the metal box when 
closed contains the complete flashlight ap- 
paratus and powder for use therein, and 
when opened for use possesses no superflu- 


ous parts but all contribute to the different 
functions shown in the designs or drawings; 
second, when loaded and primed can be 
drawn from the pocket and fired in half a 
second, before the purpose of its use could 
be divined; third, can be used in streets or 
alleys at night, for the most difficult and 
dangerous detective work or equally well 
in interiors, whether in the cellar or garret 
or in hallways, doorways, porches, in ware- 
house or vehicles or anywhere and every- 
where that fancy or design suggests; fourth, 
by setting the extra spring trigger and af 
fixing the apparatus to a support, may be 
fired at any distance or it may be set as to 
be exploded involuntarily by any person 
passing within a given distance of the ap- 
paratus, thus making possible important 
photographic results without either fatigue 
or danger of detection to the photographer. 
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AN AUTOMATIC SHOWER BATH. 


BY W. H. NELSON. 


a. many 
years ago, when 
Ohio was on the 
frontier, and 
the forest prim- 
eval was the 
prime evil, in- 
deed, and re- 
quired most 
strenuous la 
bor to open up 
irom its bosom 
ihe farms which 
wear the airs of 
age, and too of- 
ten the garb of 
desolation. Men 
used to neighbor in their clearings and wo- 
men in their quiltings or apple-cuttin’s. 
Whole tracts of timber were girdled in 
dog days and left to die. In a year or two, 
when every stick in the “deadening” was as 
dry as a bone, the ax was laid to the roots 
of the trees and they were felled into heaps, 
and on a day appointed the neighbors were 
bidden to a log-rollin’. Their wives and 
daughters were asked, at the same time, to 
a quiltin’. The day having been devoted to 
labor, the evening was to be passed in danc- 
ing. In the clearing the swirls of felled trees 
were fired where the tops crossed on each 


other, and as they burned up loose frag- 
ments were piled on the flames. When the 
tops were consumed the logs were cut into 
convenient lengths and rolled together upon 
the fires, and the whole consumed. 

Twenty or thirty men working earnestly 
would accomplish a mighty task in a day, 
leaving the ground ready for the plow. 

Meantime, in the cabin, to the merry 
chatter of limber tongues, busy fingers and 
flying needles made rapid progress amongst 
the patches, and many a line of careful par 
allels bespoke the industry of joyous chat- 
terers. 

When darkness called the curtain down 
upon field and fireside, the men came troop- 


ing in, to wash and trig out for the coming 
hours 

“When youth and beauty meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 

The women—comely matrons and bright- 
eyed maids, slicked up and looked their very 
prettiest in memory of sweet old days or in 
anticipation of golden new ones. On such 
an occasion as this, in Adams County, Ohio, 
there befel a disaster to a gallant gentleman 
and brave, which so affected the happy tenor 
of his life, that, in the interest of history, it 
should be committed to the printed page for 
preservation, rather than to the uncertain 
treasury of tradition. Let its sadness create 
for it a holy immortality. 

John Jones called in his neighbors and 
their wives, their sisters, their cousins and 
their aunts, to the combination of log-rolling, 
quilting and dance to be held on Friday and 
evening, August 24, 183—. As part of the 
household was a young man whom we shall 
call Jim Evans, because that wasn’t his 
name. Amongst the lassies in the visiting 
corps was a sweet maid upon whom James 
had fixed his desires. To all appearances 
the young man’s advances, albeit awkwardly 
made, were favorably received, and Hope 
made a sweet forecast for Love. 

Now, it chanced that a rain drove the 
men from the clearing a little before the 
usual supper time, and they seated them- 
selves on a long porch which graced the 
front of the Jones cabin. In addition to this 
luxurious innovation, the lord of the manor 
had added a second-story to his “hewed log,” 
making a house of much more than ordinary 
pretentions. 

The shower broke off and all were antic- 
ipating a happy and bright evening. James 
Evans, in order to make the best possible 
appearance at the supper table, upon which 
his sweetheart was to wait, retired to the 
seclusion of the upper chamber to dress in 
his Sunday best. 

The waitresses in preparing the _ taole 
were passing busily back and forth along the 
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porch amongst the steaming men, on various 
expeditions to and from a cellar, which 
opened on the porch, Suzy, Jim’s sweet- 
heart, the busiest, the merriest, and the 
prettiest of them all. 

Up-stairs, Jim divested himself of his 
raiment, and when adorned in the simple 
livery of Eden, preparatory to beginning a 
fetching toilet, there came up a sudden and 
passionate downpour of rain in one of those 
frantic bursts so common in summer. The 
rushing cataract suggested to the Adonis in 
that upper chamber the luxury of a shower- 
bath. All below were safely under cover. 
No one could see the bather. Why not leap 
out on the roof of the porch, take a quick, 
delicious bath, spring back into the room, 
and dress clean and cool from top to toe. 
Alas! Never happy inspiration so haplessly 
miscarried! 

The thought was instantly executed, but 
the clapboards were drenched and slippery. 
His heels shot into the air, and as if shot 
from a catapult, the luckless wight went 
walloping and sprawling with a despairing 
howl over the eve and down upon the 
ground in plain view of all. 


Of course, it had to happen, that just at 


that moment Suzy was passing, and full 
upon her startled vision came this white and 
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shiny thing, down with the sheets of rain, 
glistening, shiney, whirling, flopping, howl- 
ing, with a “thud,” upon the ground before 
her. Transfixed with amazement and alarm 
she stood. The loud grunt with which the 
thing struck the earth froze ner into fright- 
ened horror. The quivering, 
sprawl paralyzed her. 
lence hypnotized her. 
she stood and gazed. 
ten 


squirming 
The succeeding si- 

Speechless, fixed, 
Jim lay helpless for 
horrible seconds, then sprang to his 
feet, gazed for one awful moment upon Suzy, 
swept a glance of horror round that circle 
of faces, then turned and fled to the barn, 
his ears scorched by the heartless yells of 
the laughing, shrieking men. 

Suzy, poor girl, dropped her pitcher of 
cream to the floor, covered her face with her 
apron, and fled to the darkness of the bed- 
room to fight it out with hysterics for com- 
pany. 

The farmer’s little son bore Jim’s clothes 
to him at the barn. He donned them and 
stole out unperceived into the woods. He 
was never afterwards seen in that region. 
Suzy found another lover; married and 
reared her brood, but I doubt she has not 
forgotten James. His historian weeps over 
his misfortune. 

Washington, D. C. 
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A BEAR WITH A HISTORY. 


BY FRANK OSBORNE. 


ITH your permission 1 

will relate some inci- 

dents of a short trip I 

made lately in company 

with Dr. C. E. Johnson 

of Visalia, Cal., who is 

an ardent lover of the 

gun and rod, and a roy- 

al good hunting part- 

ner. We started on 

September 15th for the 

headwaters of the 

North Fork of the Tule River on a hunt for 

deer, bear and trout. The point from which 

we planned to hunt (and which was there- 

fore our destination from Visalia) was my 

brother’s ranch, situated at the edge of the 

Redwood Belt at an elevation of 6,000 feet. 

The distance to this ranch from Visalia is 

about fifty miles, and with teams and buggy 

we made the trip over rough mountain roads 
in one day. 

During the course of the evening conver- 
sation it was learned that some yandal had 
been knocking the apples off the trees, and 
not being much of a Nimrod, my brother 
never suspected the true cause. It occurred 
to me that Bruin could be guilty of such 
mischief, and my suspicion was confirmed 
on a walk through the orchard the next 
morning. Bear of all sizes and ages had 
beer visiting his orchard nightly, living on 
apples, which was hardly a profitable game 
for the owner of the orchard. 

We started early on the morning follow- 
ing our arrival, climbing an open pine ridge 
about a mile south of the house, where I ex- 
pected deer might be hanging out at that 
season. I carried my 30:30 Winchester, 
while the doctor took charge of my brother's 
44 caliber. As his gun carried the larger 
bullet, he thought he had the best gun, and 
I didn’t attempt to disabuse his mind. We 
had traveled about a half a mile in the open 
pine country when we saw deer sign enough 
to make us a little eager. We passed around 
ahead of a draw, and started for the top of 


the adjoining ridge—the doctor about six 
feet to my rear—and just as we were round- 
ing the point of the ridge I caught a glimpse 
of a monster brown bear through some scat- 
tering brush, coming almost directly toward 
us, quartering slightly to our right. My gun 
was to my shoulder in an instant, while I 
stood rigid ready for the next sight of him. 
It soon came, and I handed him a 30:30 
which he caught high on the point of the 
left shoulder. He went down out of sight, 
but a step or two brought us up to where we 
could see him, the distance being only about 
thirty-five yards. He was down, but was 
raising his head up and down, making the 
usual frightful noise. 

I thought now was the doctor’s chance 
with his big gun, so I told him to blaze 
away; which he forthwith proceeded to do. 
He landed about four inches back of the 
ear, and of course that was too much for 
Bruin. We at once proceeded to skin the 
old monarch, for such he proved to be. 

Now, note the effect of the two shots: 
My 30:30 had gone the entire length of the 
monster, deflecting in the hip and coming 
out on the same side. The doctor’s big 
bullet had only gone in against the large 
muscles of the neck, flattened out, and lay 
just under the skin. I will not attempt to 
quote the language used by the doctor. 
Suffice to say that if he ever meets another 
bear while he carries that gun he will give 
him the right of way and besides assist him 
to proceed as peaceably as possible. 

Now for the peculiar part of my story: 
This old bear had three toes missing from 
his right fore foot which played an import- 
ant part in his history. About twenty-two 
years ago I, in company with a number of 
others, was camped in this same range, and 
during the greater part of one summer 
hunted there. Many times during that time 
the writer, as well as others in the party, shot 
at and hit a very large brown bear known 
as “Old Two-Toés” (this name having origin- 
ated through our having at various times 
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come across his track showing the loss of this bear twenty-two years ago; but the 
three toes on his right fore foot). When oddest co-incidence is that we should again 
the doctor and I skinned him we found five meet to fight it out to a finish twenty-two 
bullets imbedded in different parts of his years later. 

huge frame. I think the reader will agree 
that I am safe in saying that I put lead into 
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PHOTO GY E. Vv. COM S. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE TETONS. 


The above picture is one that will be appreciated by our Eastern readers. It 
shows a group of school children in front of the little log school house, which is a 
familiar landmark in the sparsely settled portions of Wyoming. To the right of the 
group may be seen the contrasting figure of the school teacher, Miss Ella Sparks of 
Fontanelle, Wyo. At first sight the children appear to be holding long timber rails 
or fence boards, but to the initiated it is plain that they are just common snow- 
shoes. The scene is at Pearl, Wyo., where the snows fall to enormous depths on the 
level, and where a patch of bare ground in the valleys in the depth of winter is a 
rare sight. The picture was sent us by E. V.Combs of Pearl, Wyo., together with 
the following letter: 

“Editor Outdoor Life—I send you under separate cover a picture of our school 
(called the Twin Creek School) on snow-shoes. It may be of interest to the readers 
of Outdoor Life who live in states where snow-shoeing is only heard of but never 
seen. Some of the children are but 6 years old and snow-shoed from one to two and 
a half miles to school during two months of the past winter. Snow-shoeing is fine 
sport, and we talk of organizing a snow-shoe club here next winter. 

V. COMBS.” 
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DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY H. C. 


Haste is fatal to photography. This ap- 
plies to every branch and more particularly 
to the fundamental feature—the exposure. 
Most people think the beauties of a “fast” 
lens and automatic shutter lie only in the 
fact that exposures may be made in 1-100th 
of a second, and take great delight in boast- 
ing of the shortness of their exposures. Of 
course, if one is going to make pictures of 
horse races, moving trains or similar ob- 
jects, quick exposures are necessary; but 
where, pray, is the necessity of such an ex- 
posure in landscapes or outdoor figure work 
when one-half second may be employed in 
making the picture? I find that many hav- 
ing lenses working at f. 8 or thereabouts 
work on the basis of 1-100th for that open- 
ing and with a lens working at U. S. 8 
on a basis of 1-50th using this time for 
both the extra rapid and medium plates. 
On this basis the equivalent time for 16 
would be 1-25th of a second as the 
U. S. 16 and f. 16 are the same. This is 
not enough time even in a flat sunny sub- 
ject with little or no shadows and shrub- 
bery and in the average subject where there 
is any deep shadows they are likely to be 
clear glass with the extreme high lights 
chalky, the perspective is bad and the nega- 
tive generally harsh. The basis that I 
work upon, I adopted in my early experience 
upon the advice of a photographer who had 
been making pictures for more than twenty 
years, and I have recently discovered that 
two professionals of high stanaing are 
working on the same basis and attest to its 
accuracy. At f. 22 (U. S. 32) the average 


stop 


exposure is a bulb open and shut, probably 
Usually the one- 


less than half a second. 


RUBINCAM, 


half second on an automatic shutter works 
at about this time. If you have been mak- 
ing quick exposures, just try two plates on 
one subject, one on the quick basis and one 
on the above, and you will at once cure 
yourself of the short exposure habit. 
x * 

Exposure tables are bad things to tie to 
because the automatic shutter is a most un- 
certain thing. An exhaustive test proves 
that there is but one automatic shutter that 
works the same way twice in succession, 
and it is only-automatic for the small frac- 
tions of a second. Although these shutters 
are supposed to work at 1-100, 1-25, 4% and 
1 second, they rarely have more than two 
and those inaccurate. Therefore, 
while the exposure table may be a good 
thing in itself, you canot follow it with your 
automatic shutter. 


speeds, 


* * * 

You will notice I say the exposure table 
“may be a good thing in itself.” This, how- 
ever, | doubt, for I do not believe that any 
man can give a set rule for exposures when 
so many things contribute to variation of 
light. I have a striking example of this in 
a room with two windows. Now all ex- 
posure tables give a rule for a room with 
two windows, some of them both winter and 
summer, but they do not work out in this 
case, because of a line of beautiful trees 
that have such an effect upon the light in 
the room that an exposure can be made in 
December in half the time it takes in July. 

I came across an amateur the other day 
who realizes the necessity of keeping his 
lens clean, and to keep it in a proper state 
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of cleanliness, breathes upon the lens and 
polishes it with a piece of tissue paper. 
Wouldn’t that make Herr Ziess throw a fit? 
The polished surface of a lens is most sus- 
ceptible to scratches, and you may be sure 
that scratches do not improve it any. A 
lens should be dusted carefully with a soft 
camels hair brush and, when necessary, 
polished with a very soft piece of linen—an 
old piece that has been through many bat- 
tles in the wash-tub and finally landed in 
the rag-bag. A soft piece of chamois skin 
will also answer, but it must be used for 
nothing else and carefully watched to see 
that it does not pick up “grit.” 
* 

I saw the other day a copy of a photo- 
graph that was made in a room to which not 
a ray of light penetrated. This was made 
with the aid of a curious phenomenon 
known by the paradoxical name of invisible 
phosphorescence. Dr. Le Bon of Paris, who 
has been experimenting with so-called 
“dark light” has shown that certain bodies 
possessing invisible phosphorescence, such 
as calcium sulfid, preserve for a long period, 
sometimes nearly two years, the power of 
giving out completely invisible radiations 
in darkness. A statue of the Venus of Milo 
was covered with calcium sulfid, placed in 
a dark room in a cellar where no ray of light 
penetrated, where the statue was completely 
invisible to the eye, and a negative obtained 
after an exposure of ten days. 

tr 

It is claimed that a Zurich photographer 
has perfected a telephoto apparatus that 
goes far ahead of anything in this line. It 
is specially adapted to the photographing of 
small obejcts taken from a distance of 120 
miles. I wish to impress on all who have 
long distance 


had experience with pho- 


(4) 


tography, that I assume no responsibility 
whatever for this statement. 

An Englishman has discovered a means 
of reproducing illustrations that cannot be 
removed from books. A piece of cardboard 
of the desired size is coated with phospho- 
rescent substance, exposed to sunlight or 
electric light and placed back of the illus- 
tration. A dry plate is then put face to face 
with the illustration and the book closed. 
The book is then carefully wrapped in black 
cloth and after from eighteen to sixty min- 
utes, according to the thickness of the paper, 
the exposure is complete. 
tive is said to be the result. 

* 


A very fair nega- 

Some people have a mania for getting 
things for nothing. It makes no difference 
what it is or whether they have any use for 
it. ‘Free dark rooms for loading and devel- 
oping” is a sign displayed by’ a Denver 
stock house. The other day a man about 
forty-five approached one of the clerks and 
said, “You have free drak rooms?” “Yes, 
sir,” replied the clerk. ‘Well, my niece has 
a camera, and if you will give me a dark 
room, I will take it home to her.” 


M. Charles Mendel, 118 rue _ 4d’Assas, 
Paris, is engaged upon an “Annuaire Uni- 
verselle de la Photographie,” which will in- 
clude, classed by specialties for the entire 
world, the addresses of all makers and 
handlers of photographic articles, or ob- 
jects pertaining thereto. As he desires to 
make this work as complete and accurate 
as possible, all interested makers and deal- 
ers are requested to send to him at the 
above address, catalogues, price-lists, busi- 
ness cards, or other similar documents. He 
will also be grateful to any person who can 
aid him with advice or information. 
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OLD WINDMILL AT SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


GENRE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY HUGO M. D. 


One of the most fascinating branches of 
photography is that known as genre pho- 
tography. It admits of a variety of effects 
and gives full scope to the photographer's 
aptitude for composition. In order to be a 
successful genre photographer one must 
have some knowledge of the art and laws 
that govern it. There are a number of 
books that may be perused with profit by 
amateurs who entertain the laudable ambi- 
tion of becoming artist photographers. 
Notable among these is Professor Van 
Dyke's “Art for Art’s Sake,” and H. P. Rob- 
inson’s work on “Art-Photography.” But, 
in addition to the requisite knowledge, the 
amateur should possess an innate taste for 
the beautiful; should know instinctively 
what is becoming and what is not. Without 
this indispensable intuition, his pictures 
will probably lack the grace that dis- 


tinguishes the conceptions of every true 
artist. If the amateur is an artist by na- 
ture, so to speak, he will have no trouble in 
composing beautiful pictures and making a 
mark among his fellows. 

A knowledge of the photographic value 
of stuffs is also of great importance, and 
may be easily obtained by hanging goods of 
different colors and texture over a screen 
and taking a photograph of them. 

Every picture should be carefully planned 
beforehand. If the amateur has some knowl- 
edge of the drawing, he will be able to 
make sketches that will give him a good 
idea of the composition he desires to pro- 


duce. At any rate, he should have a clear ° 


conception of the prospective photograph. 
There should be no guess work about it. 
The amateur should know all about his 
models, accessories, backgrounds, _ etc. 
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Models that are accustomed to pose for 
artists are preferable whenever they can be 
secured. Unless one’s acquaintance is very 
extended, it is exceedingly difficult to find 
among one’s friends persons who will look 
at all like the characters they are expected 
to represent in the photograph. Profes- 
sional models pose naturally and without 
affectation, and in the large cities, where 
there are many of them, some can easily 
be found that will look well in the costumes 
of any period. 

Artistic accessories and backgrounds 
are rather difficult to procure. If one is 
handy with tools, one can fashion many 
pieces of old-fashioned furniture from the 
lumber that accumulates in the garrets of 
almost every house, and if one is diligent 
in attending auction sales, one may pick up 
many a thing that will come handy in tak- 
ing an art photograph. In a photograph, 
home-made costumes and accessories look 
as well and are far cheaper than those that 
may be purchased. Unless the amateur is 
clever with the brush and can paint a suit- 
able background, one of plain gray will be 
preferable, that is for indoor pictures. Out 
of doors the natural background of the 
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THE DICE PLAYERS. (PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR.) 
fields and woods is better than anything 


that could be improvised. 


PHOTO BY DO. R. SHIRAS. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


An 8-yoke ox-team coming out of tunnel at head of Park Ave., Iron- 


ton, O., on the way to 


ecla Furnace, four miles east of town 
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PHOT) BY L. T. LENZEN. READING THE NEWS. 
WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE IN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION FOR OCTOBER. 
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MONTHLY PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photographic Competition for December. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE NOVEMBER 1 


SUBJECT, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Date negative was made ---.----.-.-- 
Locality. 
Time of day _ 
Light 
Lens 


Printing procese 


Title of print 


Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographie Dep't. 


NOTICE. 

It will be necessary under the new plan 
of issuing on the 25th of each month, to 
receive all prints for competitions by the 
ist of the month instead of the 7th as has 
heretofore been the rule. 


. OUR MONTHLY COPIPETITIONS. 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901. 


November—Animal Studies. 

December— Miscellaneous (Any Sub- 
ject). 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 
Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The December coupon may be found 
on the upper half of this page. Thename 
and address of the competitor and the 


title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
couponenclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing . 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


First prize, solid silver medal. 


Address: 
House No..-.-.--------------- Diaphragm or 
- - --—-- 
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FOREST PRESERVATION. 


Very few people outside of the sports- 
men and campers passing througn the moun- 
tains, and the ranchmen and citizens resid- 
ing there, ever stop to consider the immense 
destruction and loss which 
by the that 


made in our western mountain forests. 


is being caused 
inroads every year are being 

The 
camper goes hunting in the hills, builds an 
enormous camp-fire, and leaves the burning 
embers and coals undisturbed when he pulls 
stakes for new fields in the morning. In one 
case out of a dozen it may be the starting of 
an immense forest fire. Saw mills and log- 
ging camps are started at favorable loca- 
tions where their work will be immune from 
detection, and before they are caught (if in- 
deed, such a happy event transpires) they 
have denuded the hills for miles around of 
the best timber. Such causes as these, cou- 
pled with others of a somewhat less import- 
ant nature, but none the less annoying, lead 
up to the gradual devastau.on of our moun- 


tain forests. 


We believe heartily in te establishment 
of new and additional forest reserves, and 
if practicable, we believe tne various state 
game departments should be consulted re- 
garding such steps with a view to covering, 


in so far as possible, the game trails and 
breeding grounds of our big game in such 
reserves, to the end that game may be pro- 
tected in their natural haunts under federal 
supervision. The game and forests—and 
their rigid protection—both go hand in hand. 
The vandal who will carelessly leave his 
campfire burning upon leaving camp is the 
very man who will maliciously kill deer out 
of season or slaughter any game that may 
come his way, whether it is protected or not. 

If for no other reason than that of the ex- 
tension of irrigation, the protection of our 
western forests should enlist the interest of 
every citizen west of the Missouri River. 
Take from the hills our timbers and what 
happens to the snow that falis? It is melted 
quickly by the hot rays from the sun and 
goes rapidly into streams, rivers and lakes. 
On the other hand, snow falling on timbered 
land is protected from melting immediately, 
and is held until the warmth of spring melts 
it gradually. In this way it is used at the 
proper time and in moderate quantities to 
help irrigate the land through which the 
various streams carrying itrun. There is no 
doubt but that the depletion of our forests 
causes extremes of flood and drouth. This 
has been shown by the present conditions 
in Southern California as contrasted with 
the same areas prior to the inroads of un- 
restricted sheep grazing, wasteful methods 
of lumbermen and destructive fires. 

There was recently he:a in Denver a 
meeting of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, at which one of the speakers very aptly 
said: “You people of the West live and have 
your being by virtue of your forests, and 
yet if one of your houses burn down you 
rush with fire engine and improved appli- 
ances to put it out. If a fire starts. in one 
of your forests, you watch the smoke quietly 
from afar and do nothing. And yet your 
house could be rebuilt in a week and that 
forest cannot be restored in a century. * * * 
Five years hence the lack of timber in the 
Cripple Creek District, in Colorado, will 
make serious inroads on iwe success of the 
mining there. When the policy of creating 
forest reserves first took effect it was widely 
misunderstood. Protests against it filled the 
press and opposition was widespread among 
the people. There followed an active dis- 
cussion, then an awakening to the advan- 
tages of the reserves and general acquies- 
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cence. Within the last year or two this gen- 
eral consent has been changed throughout 
the West to active defense of the reserves, 
and over large areas to active popular de- 
mand for their protection and extension.” 


A GUIDE BOOK OF THE ROCKIES. 


For many years there has been a wide 
felt want in the West of an article that the 
easterners visiting this country in search of 
hunting, fishing and recreation, have proba- 
bly missed on our news-stands more than we 
at home have—namely, a_ good, reliable, 
authentic and accurate guide-book of the 
Rocky Mountain region. This Outdoor Life 
has had in contemplation to publish for a 
long time. We can now state for the ben- 
efit of our sportsmen and tourist readers, 
that we shall publish such a book, to be is- 
sued some time during the spring months of 
1902, and to contain full information regard- 
ing the best hunting and fishing fields in the 
several states comprising the Rocky Moun- 
tain territory (which includes Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Montana). It will contain the names of the 
best guides, the best resorts and hotels to 
stop at, with prices charged, maps of the 
different sections where the best hunting 
and fishing can be found, showing the rail- 
road lines, wagon roads, stage and 
even trails. Parks where game abound, and 
lakes and streams where trout are plentiful, 
will also be shown. An attempt will be made 
to show the elevations of the different game 
and fishing resorts away from the railroads. 

The idea is to uncover to the eye of the 
sportsman, fisherman and traveler, the hid- 
den accesses behind the hills and away from 
the railroads of this vast section of country. 
We realize that the contract we have as- 
sumed means long and laborious work, but 
we hope to receive much assistance from 
our readers to aid us in the compilation of 
what is intended to be a thoroughly reliable 
guide-book—the only one of the kind and 
magnitude ever before published in the 
West. We want to receive by mail, through 
our readers, for the above purpose, the name 
and address of every guide in the Rockies, 
every hotel, eating house, lodging house, or 
ranch house, off the railroad, where strang- 
ers will be accommodated, together with the 
prices charged by each for meals and lodg- 
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ing, and their respective capacities. We 
want to hear direct from every proprietor of 
a sportsman’s lodge, and from him we want 
accurate maps of the game country adjacent, 
showing roads, streams, trails and eleva- 
tions, together with full information. 

We are now preparing blanks on which 
the information desired can be written, and 
these blanks we will gladly supply to any- 
one on request. 


“QUERIES AND ANSWERS.” 


The “Queries and Answers” department 
of Outdoor Life has grown considerably dur- 
ing the past year, due primarily to the fact 
that Outdoor Life is published in an inter- 
esting country, contiguous to a vast territory 
conceded to be the only place in America 
where good big game hunting can now be 
found, and to the further fact that our East- 
ern circulation is increasing (our circula- 
tion in the West having nearly reached the 
limit some time ago). 

These queries and answers, while some 
of them are very simple, yet they are all of 
general interest, not only to the party ask- 
ing the question, but to others as well. There 
is one rule which Outdoor Life has adhered 
to in this respect which many publications 
do not, namely: We have always confined 
our answers to original and legitimate let- 
ters received at our office. Our columns are 
always open and welcome for the publication 
of any questions our readers may see fit to 
ask. We will always be glad to answer them 
to the best of our ability, or not being able 
to intelligently answer them ourselves, we 
will consult an authority on the subject in 
question before publishing a reply. 


Colonel Grif. Prather of St. Louis makes 
a unique proposition, and it will undoubted- 
ly be considered in the fish department of 
the World’s Fair. He suggests that every 
angler in the country be asked to contribute 
25 cents to a fund to be set aside as a prize 
for the fisherman who can prove that he has 
never misrepresented to friend or foe the 
catch of fish he made on any occasion. The 
colonel also suggests that the man who wins 
the prize be placed upon exhibition during 
the great Louisiana Purchase Exposition, in 
the fish department. 


IN THE GAME FIELD. 


GAME IN TEXAS. 


In the September number our readers 
were treated to an article on hunting the pec- 
cary in Texas, by Captain L. L. Goodrich, of 
San Antonio. This gentleman, while ap- 
proaching the three-score figure in age, is as 
buoyant as a chip and as chipper as a boy in 
the hills for game. He is aiso just now 
wielding a powerful influence in Texas in 
the cause of game protection, as evidenced 
by the following extracts taken from a let- 
ter recently written by him on this subject: 

“The game laws of Texas should be re- 
vised. That the game is being ruthlessly 
slaughtered there can be no doubt, and those 
that think that the supply will continue for- 
ever under the methods as now practiced, 
will realize in a few years that they were 
mistaken. In the ’50s, I lived in California, 
sixty miles north of San Francisco. Wild 
geese and brant were very plentiful in sea- 
son. Flocks covering acres and numbering 
thousands were to be seen every day. I re- 
turned a few weeks ago from a visit to my 
old home and I learned from conversations 
with relatives and friends that it is a very 
rare occurrence that a wild goose is killed 
where they were so plentiful a few years 
ago. I did my part in the warfare that was 
made on them. I plead guilty of having been 
a market hunter for four years. Two sea- 
sons in Marin county, hunting quail, I was 
one of a party of seven. I also spent two 
seasons on the marshes that border the Sac- 
ramento River above Rio Vista, hunting 
geese and ducks, where I hunted with and 
managed the affairs of twelve hunters, in- 
cluding myself. We shot from blinds and 
marketed our kill in San Francisco. It was 
in the days of muzzle-loading guns, but what 
was lacking in convenience of quick loading 
was made up in quality of weapons, as it 
would not have been considered good busi- 
ness to have lost opportunities to kill be- 
cause your gun failed to be loaded. The out- 
fit of an up-to-date marsh hunter included 


four double-barrel guns of different calibre, 
one six-gauge, two ten and one twelve. The 
open season ran six months of the year. Our 
efforts netted us over $100 a month per man 
after all expenses had been paid. 

“What happened to the waterfowl in Cali- 
fornia will repeat itself on the Texas coast, 
and it will require but a few years more. In 
the early days I have seen on the plains 
thousands of buffalo in a day’s travel. There 
are plenty of men born and raised on those 
same plains who are old enough to vote that 
cannot remember of ever having seen such 
an animal. Thirty years ago to strike the 
Colorado river or its tributaries anywhere 
through a long list of counties was to find a 
turkey roost. The numbers of wild turkeys 
in the state was something marvelous. How- 
ever, they are a scarce article now. 

“IT would place a limit on the different 
kinds of game—and the number of pounds of 
edible fish that may be taken In a day, des- 
ignate the size of different fishes that may 
be taken from the water, and prohibit the 
use of dynamite in fishing, the swivel gun in 
bird shooting, and the jacklight in deer hunt- 
ing. Also prohibit the killing of female deer 
at all times, and the killing of deer for the 
hides, and make the penalties severe. Make 
the open season for deer from November Ist 
to February Ist. It is very seldom that the 
weather is sufficiently cool during the 
months of September and October in South 
Texas that the carcass of a deer can be 
transported across the country with any as- 
surance that the meat will not be spoiled at 
the end of the journey. The female fawns 
born early one season will drop fawns late 
the following breeding season and many of 
such late fawns will be dropped in the month 
of August. At the beginning of the open 
season as it now stands—September Ist, the 
meat of such deer is unfit for food, and the 
young is entirely dependent upon its mother 
for protection and nourishment. I fear a 
gun license would meet with strong opposi- 
tion, although much can be said in its favor. 
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It would also return a good sum of money to 
the state. I would say, let all moneys gath- 
ered, be it from license or fines collected, be 
set apart and used as required in the prose- 
cution of violators of the game laws.” 

All of which is the best advice that could 
be disseminated among the citizens and 
sportsmen of Texas. All the Western states 
will have to awaken from the lethargy which 
surrounds them if they are to see their game 
and fish preserved and propogated. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP DERAILING TRAINS. 
Alamosa, Colo., August 20, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Some time ago you 
published an article (either in the June or 
July number) signed by one Frank Ruby, in 
which he states that a small band of moun- 
tain sheep, in crossing the Florence & Crip- 
ple Creek railway’s track, some distance 
out from Florence, Colorado, caused the en- 
gine to leave the rails by knocking down 
stones and other debris on the track, while 
climbing the mountain to make their escape. 
Now I am not acquainted with the gentle- 
man who wrote the article, and cannot ques- 
tion his veracity. In fact, I believe what he 
says, inasmuch as he bears the same name 
that Ido. After all, there is nothing so very 
remarkable to Colorado people about the 
occurrence. A band of tame goats could 
have done the same thing, and any joker 
who happened to be aboard the train could 
have “strung” the tenderfeet to a fare-you- 
well by saying they were mountain sheep. 
Now, I don’t mean to say that such was the 
case, but simply want to show how easy it 
would be to mislead them. 

Sometime in July the writer was aboard 
a passenger train that leaves Durango usu- 
ally on time (sometimes later). When the 
train neared Sublette, the section foreman’s 
cow, just a plain unvarnished black and 
white muly cow, appeared on the scene 
(withother scenery) and it took the united 
efforts of the engineer and fireman to stop 
the train before striking the cow, who, by 
the mild and innocent expression of her eye, 
seemed to be “not afraid.” The cow was 
driven off the track, and in climbing the 
steep mountain side to escape the shouting 
and excited multitude, she incidentally dis- 
lodged some stones and earth, which natur- 
ally rolled down the hill onto the track, but 


not in sufficient quantities to cause any 
damage to the train. It is possible that 
some of the tenderfoot passengers aboard 
the train could have been made to believe 
that this plain cow was a buffalo in its native 
wilds. 

I wish to again assure you that I do not 
doubt the mountain sheep story, but merely 
want to show how easy it would be to mis- 
lead the inexperienced, and merely suggest 
that “He’ll have to Hurry.” 


REMARKABLE PAIR OF ANTLERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I enclose you here- 
with picture of a deer head. I killed this 
buck in this county in ’81 with a Colt’s 45 


MR. CRAWFORD’S DEER HEAD. 


pistol. Following are some of the measure- 
ments: 
Maximum spread of antlers..... 44 in. 


Circumference of beam......... 
Circumference of pendant point. 9 in. 
Aggregate length of beams and 
Number of points...............32 
JAS. H. CRAWFORD. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

[We wish to say in the above connection 
that the publication of such data as the 
above is of the most decided interest to big 
game hunters. Any of our readers having 


A. B. RUBY. 
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photos or measurements of large horns, mal- 
formations, or extraordinary specimens, will 
confer a great favor by sending them to us. 
—Ed.] 


GAME LAW ENFORCEMENT. 


Probably in no section of America is it 
more difficult to properly enforce the game 
laws than in Northwestern Colorado. This 
is due largely to the fact that there is a 
sentiment among a certain class that the 
game can be killed by residents at all sea- 
sons of the year. This of course is not the 
view taken by the better element, but even 
a large share of what may be called the well- 
to-do ranchmen and business men adhere to 
it more or less. 

During the past month Deputy Game 
Warden James Bush of Clark, Routt county, 
Colorado, visited Denver, and during a con- 
versation he remarked. 

“A citizen cannot be convicted of a viola- 
tion of the game law in Northwestern Colo- 
rado, because a large majority are equally 
guilty, and by calling for a jury any resident 
arrested, direct. the evidence 
against him, can escape punishment. I fol- 
lowed three violators 100 miles and found on 
them convincing evidence of their having 
violated the law by killing game out of sea- 
son. I arrested them near Hahn’s Peak, and 
a telephone message from County Attorney 
Harding of Steamboat springs to a deputy 
sheriff at Hahn's Peak instructed that ‘under 


however 


no circumstances must violators of the game 
law be put in jail.’ 
at Steamboat 


A week later in a trial 
Springs the county attorney 
admitted sending the message, and said he 
would do so again.” 


RIGHTS OF FISHERMEN. 


‘A party of fishermen were wading in the 
Laramie River a day or two ago, fishing as 
they went, when they were approached by 
some ranchmen and made to quit, the ranch- 
men claiming to own the bed of the stream 
with the land on each side of the water. The 
fishermen were told that the government 
owned the fish and the ranchmen controlled 
the stream, and were compelled to leave the 
premises. They were threatened with clubs 
and a force of ranch hands, and concluded 


that they didn’t want any fish that day.— 
Laramie (Wyo.) Republican. 

{The law on trespassing is a rather com- 
plex one when it pertains to streams, but ac- 
cording to the present statutes the land 
owner has probably the best of the argu- 
ment.—Ed. ] 


THE ANNUAL EVENT IN COLORADO. 
A band of Uintah Indians, from the Ute 
reservation in Utah, have crossed the state 
line over into Routt county, and are now en- 
gaged in slaughtering game. Fish and Game 
Commissioner Harris left for Steamboat 
Springs yesterday morning to investigate the 
matter. During the open season the Indians 
have a right to kill a certain number of large 
game, but this fall they are killing several 

times their allotted share.—Denver News. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MAIL. 


Your magazine has improved greatly 
since you started a few years ago, and I have 
no doubt but that you will build up a great 
sporting magazine worthy of the great West 
in which we Jive.—James Dickie, Fort Wash 
akie, Wyo. 

Outdoor Life improves with time—and 
this does not mean it was not good at first.— 
Fred L. Brown, 1116 


Boise, Idaho. 


Washington street, 


Outdoor Life is full of the breath of Na- 
ture. I am delighted with it——Enos A. Mills, 
Butte, Montana. 


The Lemp Hunting Club of St. Louis re- 
cently elected the following officers: 
Alt, president; 


Louis 
Edward Buder, vice presi- 
dent; Charles Hager, treasurer; J. R. Hage- 
mann, secretary. The officers and H. Adams 
compose the board of directors. After the 
election of officers there was a banquet given 
that was the swellest thing given in St. 
Louis for a long time. Some of the large 
Western cities, such as Denver, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco or Los Angeles, could 
easily support, with pleasure, profit and mu- 
tual advantage a hunting club on similar 
lines to those on which the St. Louis club 
are founded. 
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GAME NOTES. 

Wolves have been doing great damage in 
Wyoming, according to advices received 
from the section about Sundance. A wolf 
drive by the ranchmen is talked of. 


The club house of the Bear River Duck 
Club, which has been in course of con- 
struction for some time at the mouth of 
Bear River, Utah, is nearly completed. 

One of, if not the largest trout ever 
caught in Wyoming was taken on August 
10th, by Mrs. Mary Powell, who lives on 
Horse Creek, about fourteen miles from 
Laramie. The fish weighed twelve pounds, 
five ounces, dressed, and was caught in a 
little lake formed by a dam across Horse 
Creek. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the Erie 
(Colorado) Review in which mention is 
made of a fishing party having caught 692 
fish during a fey days’ outing. It is to be 
hoped that they left a few small ones in the 
stream for breeding purposes, and that the 
next time they go for an “outing” tney will 
leave their cards with the state game war- 
den. 

According to newspaper reports from 
Wyoming the elk on the head of Shoshone 
River have been invading fenced enclosures 
containing hay for over a month, having 
been driven from the higher elevations by 
lack of feed caused by the snowbanks of last 
winter failing to melt on account of the low 
temperature that has prevailed during the 
summer. 

The records of some of England’s nobil- 
for one day’s bird shooting runs 
slaughter of the vilest kind. 
these 


ity into 
The fact that 
titled heads shoot over their own 
ground is no excuse for killing 300 partridges 
in one day, as Lord de Gray has done; nor 
for killing 824 grouse, as Lord Walsingham 
can boast of; nor for bringing down 780 
partridges as is Prince Singh’s record; nor 
for slaughtering in nine days 2,530 birds. as 
is the proud (?) record of Prince Singh. 

A. J., J. R. and J. F. Woods yesterday 
killed a female bear and two cubs on Black 
Mountain, some twenty-five miles west of 
this city. They brought the animals into 
town this morning, where they were sold. 
A. J. Wood stated that two other cubs es 
caped them. He shot the old bear in the foot 
and she took after him and he ran 100 yards 
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or more with the bear in close pursuit, and 
then climbed a tree. His father came up 
and put a ball through the heart of the bear. 
—Cripple Creek (Colo.) News, Aug. 28. 


There is complaint from Idaho that the 
game department of that state is very dila- 
tory in its duties regarding the enforcement 
of the laws. This is a matter that is becom- 
ing a burning question in all the game states 
—the selection and appointment of proper 
persons to head the game departments. 
In Colorado the past year we had, for in- 
stance, the application of a man for state 
game commissioner whose main qualifica- 
tion was that he was a “good fellow, and 
whose knowledge of game was more profuse 
of games of chance than of game of the hills. 


William Radcliffe, lessee of the Grand 
Mesa Lakes in Delta county, who went to 
New York after the destruction of his build- 
ings at the lakes by a mob, will probably re- 
turn to Colorado, and again take up his resi- 
dence at the lakes. When he left there were 
threats that if he returned he would be 
lynched. These threats, however, would 
hardly be put into effect, we believe, even in 
a modified form, for, since the destruction of 
Mr. Radcliffe’s buildings by a mob there has 
been much resentment at the act, even 
among the people of Delta county who pre- 
viously stood out openly against Radcliffe. 
The chances are that if further destruction 
or violence detrimental to the owner of 
Grand Mesa Lakes were attempted, a com- 
plete revulsion of feeling would be the result. 


On August 14th, at Spokane, Washington, 
Judges Richardson and 


Belt rendered an 
opinion rendering unconstitutional the 
Washington game license. This, however, 


is only an opinion, and not a binding deci- 
sion; and the game department of that state 
very sensibly decided to continue to enforce 
the law as it stands on the statute books un- 
til a formal decision is made. The one ob- 
jection which the two judges held was fatal 
to the act was that it discriminated between 
persons under sixteen years of age and per- 
sons over sixteen years of age, making it 
necessary for persons over sixteen .o get a 
license, while persons under that age need 
have none. If the Legislature had the right 
to make such a discrimination the court held 
that it could just as well make the age 
twenty-five instead of sixteen. 
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CANINE CAPERS. 

Of the eleven winning dogs which won 
at Sioux Falls, seven of them hailed from 
different states in the Union, viz: California, 
Washington, South Dakota, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Pennsylvania. In all four- 
teen states were represented at the trials. 


Richard Carter of Bryan, Ohio, aged 
about seventy-three, a well-known and suc- 
cessful trainer, is hopelessly insane. This 
will be sad news to his many friends. He 
has trained a great many dogs which have 
proven that his method of handling is suc- 
cessful. He has about eight or ten good dogs 
in training. 


The South Dakota Field Trial Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated upon the success 
of its second annual trials, which were held 
near Sioux Falls, South Dakota, August 20th, 
21st, 22nd and 23rd. The entry list was large 
and prairie chickens were fairly plentiful 
The weather throughout the trials was good, 
but owing to the long drouth the fields were 
too dry and dusty for the best of work, con- 
sequently scenting conditions were poor, ex- 
cept during the early hours of the day. 


Robert D. Hall, secretary of the American 
Pointer Championship Trial Association, is 
much encouraged over the prospects of the 
coming trials. He has received many letters 
forth the advantages of the 
various locations. Lawrenceville, Illinois, 
offers special inducements, and at the pres- 
ent writing that enterprising village seems 
to have the call. Still others are to be heard 
from, but whichever place is selected the 
patrons of the American Pointer Champion- 
ship Fieid Trial Association can rest as- 
sured that the location will be a good one. 


each setting 


“I wish to say a word for the benefit of 
beginners in the breeding of fine dogs,” 
writes “M. R. 8S.” in the American Field. 


“It is quite natural for the mother to dis- 
gorge her food for the puppies when they 
are about five weeks old, or sooner if her 
supply of milk begins to dry up. I have bred 
fifty bitches in the last twelve years, and 
think the food they disgorge for the puppies 
is more healthful than anything I can feed 
them, as it is partly digested. For the 
mother to feed her little ones in that man- 
ner when her milk begins to slack up is nat- 
ural and right.” 


If it had not been for a big Newfound- 
land dog, Freddy Hane of Chicago would 
surely have burned to death at his home on 
Friday of last week. The boy was sound 
asleep until awakened by the dog, which was 
on the boy’s bed tugging at him. The house 
was on fire and the flames had spread so 
that the lad barely had time to escape. The 
dog was kept in the room adjoining the boy’s 
bedchamber and he and his young master 
were the only occupants of the house at the 
time of the fire, the boy’s parents being away 
from home. Tally one more for dogs that 
do something.—American Feld. 


They were at dinner at their country home 
at Southampton. A poor cousin was their 
only guest. The mother, who is an aristo- 
crat of the aristocrats, was expatiating—for 
the benefit of the cousin—on the excellence 
of her genealogy. She told how this branch 
traced to Lord —— of England, this to the 
Kings of Scotland, that to the old pre-revolu- 
tion families of France, and the other to a 
family of Irish Kings of 900 years ago. Sud- 
denly a precocious six-year-old daughter, 
who took a great interest in her father’s 
kennel of dogs, spoke up: “Mamma, why 
are you proud of that? If you mix up a lot 
of dogs, papa says they make curs. Ain't 
people the same?” The father laughed, the 
cousin concealed his mirth, the mother 
flushed, and the genealogical discussion 


ended.—New York Times. 
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PRINCESS EULALIE, 2D. 


A NOBLE ANIMAL. 


We take pleasure this month in publishing a picture of one of the most cele- 
brated St. Bernard aristocrats which has ever been owned in the West, namely, 
Princess Eulalie 2d, owned by Dr. P. V. Carlin of Denver. This dog has a string of 
royal ancestors whose lineage has been preserved by the most careful breeding, and 


whose blood is as “blue,” relatively speaking, as the bluest in the annals of the old 
history. 


Princess Eulalie 2d was bred by the well-known dog fancier and breeder, C. A. 
Pratt of Little Rock, Ark.,and in color is of an orange white with dark shadings. 
She was whelped on Oct. 27, 1895, and is therefore nearly six years old. She is by 
Champion LePrince, out of Princess Eulalie, the former being winner of over 100 
first and special prizes in Europe and America, and bringing the sum of $12,000 in a 
sale to Frank J. Gould of New York. Princess Eulalie, her dam, won first and spe- 
cial prizes in puppy class at the New York show in February, 1894, and first at St. 
Louis in 1896, dying soon afterward in Mr. Pratt’s kennels at Little Rock, Ark. 

Princess Eulalie 2d is an animal of which Dr. Carlin may well feel proud, and 
that he should decide to purchase so valuable a dog for his personal use thorough- 
ly testifies to his good judgment and taste. He wanted the best St. Bernard to be 
had, and if he hasn’t obtained it in Eulalie 2d, then it isn’t the fault of the animal’s 
breeding. 
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In the heel of life’s evening when the fires 
of ambition have burned themselves out and 
lie in ashes on the hearthstone of memory; 
when the erstwhile snapping sparks of quick 
and fierce vitality have resolved themselves in- 
to a quieter, steadier ember-glow of warmer, if 
shorter promise; when the enthusiastic madness 
of exuberant and irrepressible youth has been 
replaced by the prosaic method of age and ex- 
perience; when the down of callow egotism 
has matured into the moss on the back of in- 
firm nescience and a man’s only desire is to 
rest and review the endless procession of mortal 
and immortal fools rushing up and down the 
highways and byways of this funny world, 
there comes unconsciously into one’s cogita- 
tions a leaven of indulgence, sympathy and 
compassion for the frailties and foibles of our 
fellowmen, and the heart warms involuntarily 
to all the weaknesses that the world wots of. 

It is the clear effulgence of the after-glow 
that dispels alike the illusions of the material 
and the hallucinations of the spiritual worlds 
and we who stand in it, apart from the mad- 
dening world with its false glare and glamour, 
see clearly—or at least we think we do, which 
amounts to exactly the same thing from our 
point of view—and seeing, smile or weep as the 
conditions justify. It is a pregnant fact that 
we generally smile with wet eyes. The world 
has a faculty of making us laugh 'til we cry! 

Age is concededly more or less arrogant. 
The chiefest prerogative of a real mossback is 
to grumblingly make comparisons, permitting 
no dispute or question thereof. He has his full 
justification in the verisimilitude of natural in- 
clinations—he knows from the intuitions of a 
long experience which way a buck will jump 
or a man will twist when hard pushed. Give 
him a hard problem involving the possibilities 
of man or beast under peculiar conditions and 
he will tentatively give his trousers a hitch, 
ruffle up the moss on his: back, introspectively 
scratch his bald old grizzle and in two spits or 
three puffs according to the manner of his ad- 
diction and the strength of his ‘“‘shag’’ or “navy 
plug,’’ he will oracularly arrive at a final con- 
clusion as irrevocable and unassailable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The Only irritating feature of this is that 
he impatiently scorns the necessity of telling 
one just how he arrives. That is his own con- 
cern, Down in his inner consciousness he 
knows that he has followed the right spoor 
and worked it up unerringly to the consummat- 
ing shot. It is characteristic of him that the 
job is finished right there. The genuine yard- 
wide, dyed-in-the-wool mossback has no need 
for an extra coup de grace; his lead goes home 
to the marrow first crack 

When he says, like my old friend “‘Coquina’’ 
has a growing penchant for doing, that some 
man is a game hog, I unhesitatingly accept his 
classification of the fellow, bristles and all. 
For “Coquina’’ par example has more Spanish 
fuzz adown his lumbar region than ever graced 
the biggest live oak in a Florida swamp. and 
from a long and intimate association and co- 
habitation with the breed (during which, it is 
confidentially whispered by his intimés, he even 
acquired a few bristles himself out of consan- 
guinous sympathy) no man—even the most pat- 
riarchal of mossbacks, ‘“Didymus’’ himself—is 


better qualified to speak conclusively about 
game hogs than he. When a man goes into 
biographical details the world generally ac- 
credits him with a peculiarly full knowledge 
of the facts attending his theme. That is why 
I accent “‘Coquina’'s’’ application of the term 
and am moved as a brother mossback, to take 
ap the cudgels of fraternity in his vindication 

Suppose, for argument’s sake, that Brother 
Shields was himself a game hog in the days 
gone by, as “Didymus”’ ungenerously intimates 
in a recent rather impassioned stricture on 
“Coquina’s’’ integrity of motive in shouting 
“Game hog!" so vociferously through his 
monthly megaphone. What does that prove but 
that he eagerly recognizes his tribal character- 
istics in another and manfully announces the 
kinship without any false pride, fear or favor? 
Who, among all the razor-backs of renown is 
more fitly constituted to make such discoveries 
than the man who rustled so effectively in the 
Rockies that he was irresistibly impelled to im- 
mortalize himself and his achievements in a 
printed book laboriously written for that pur- 
pose? 

Just as it proveroially takes a thief to catch 
a thief, so is it imperative for game hogs to be 
rooted into the public vision by another game 
hog, and it very, Hlv becomes “‘Didymus”’ to 
take umbrage at and file an exception to what 
all the mossbacks for ages past have accepted 
as an axiom. 

Supnose, to go farther into unpublished de- 
tails, that a hog has, all his life time been a 
puting of his inquisitive and obtrusive snout 
into unsavory messes, what of that? Does it 
not only confirm his ancestral right to grunt 
and squeal? From New York to the Pecos Val- 
ley this divine privilege is universally recog- 
nized and who is “Didymus” that he should so 
strenuously gainsay it! 

What if ““Coquina” did diddle a certain over- 
trustful Colorado backwoods photographer out 
of valuable negatives of wild big game used in 
illustrating his most pretentious book on hunt- 
ing, positively refusing to pay for same or even 
to give the hornswoggled amateur a single 
gratuitous duplicate of the most cheaply bound 
edition of the book itself as a partial compensa- 
tion for his invaluable services? 

What if he did, in another notable instance 
refuse a cheap copy of another of his chef 
d'ouvres to the man who gratuitously contrib- 
uted, upon “‘Coquina's’’ piteous personal appeal 
the most authentic and best-written monograph 
appearing therein? 

What if he was impelled to squeal and bite 
at the hand which, down Pecos way, lifted him 
out of his racial sty into decent society, only 
to be besmirched by the vicious resentment of 
this ill-advised kindness? What of all these 
things, in sooth, dear “Didymus?’’ Do they im- 
pair “‘Coquina’s” ability to detect the same 
principles in another of his breed—or his right 
to squeal about it? Let be, ‘“‘Didymus’’—let be! 
At least untib»I can get my pipe relit and ad- 
just my thinking cap. By next month I will 
have ciphered it out and my mind made up, and 
then I shall have ready the papers to prove 
that it is the province as well as the duty of all 
noted men to speak by the card, even though 
the porcine heavens fall and “Didymus” 
shouts his protest to the skies. 

MONTEZUMA. 
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Just to whose individual ingenuity and acu- 


men the great fraternity of riflemen are in- 
debted for the principle underlying the process 
of incising the interior surface of a gun barrel 
with parailel grooves, more or less longitudinal 
to the axis of the bore, constituting what is 
now known as “‘rifling,’’ the world will probably 
never know. 

The principle of rotating a projectile later- 
ally to its plane of flight is probably one of the 
earliest understood and primarily employed arts 
under the sun. From the mechanical construc- 
tion of the ancient sling—the most primitive 
type of assisted projection of a missile that his- 
tory records, it is quite certain that the pebble 
which killed Goliah whizzed revolvingly through 
the air, its deadly accuracy of flight conserved 
by the very revolution about its axis, the revo- 
lution in this instance, however, being longi- 
tudinal instead of lateral—a miniature aerolite, 
as it.were, whose flight changed the history of 
nations. The earth itself exhibits this principle 
on a large scale. 

This motion, however, was a purely natural 
one and invention, in the way of a deliberately 
devised rotation of the projectile, and that in 
a lateral plane—the same identical motion now 
imparted by modern rifling to the bullet—was 
first evolved during the reign of archery when 
some genius cleverly utilized the natural spiral 
curvature of his shaft feathers to improve the 
flight of his bolt and so virtually rifled his ar- 
rows. Examples of this are plainly depicted in 
Egyptian carvings and Assyrian bas-reliefs, two 
feather strips spirally wound being the form 
most commonly employed. The superior accur- 
acy of these weapons as over the modern Eng- 
lish style of three feathers glued straight longi- 
tudinally along the shaft has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. It is practically a comparison of 
the rifled as opposed to the smooth bore system. 

The principle of rifling small arms employ- 
ing explosives for missile projection seems to 
have been first adopted about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. A weapon of this nature 
having three twisted grooves, in the collection 
of a Milanese nobleman, bears the date of 1507. 
It shot eight round balls to the pound, has a 
wheel lock and is said to be of ancient Teuton 
manufacture. In 1680 the English ‘‘Life Guards’’ 
were armed with eight-rifled carbines. This 
seems to be the earliest employment of the 
rifled tube for military purposes. For sporting 
purposes this was certainly long antedated. 

Owing to the use of inferior gunpowder then 
employed the grooves clogged with residuum 
after the first two or three shots. and it be- 
came impossible to force a ball, seated in 
grooves at muzzle, down the bore of the gun. 
This led to the use of loosely-fiting projectiles 
and the employment of chamber anvils at the 
bottom of the bore, on which a loose ball drop- 
ped in could be hammered to fit the grooves. 
The “pounding of the ball’? by Natty Bumpo in 
Cooper's novel, which has been so finically 
criticised by the would-be rifle sharps. was quite 
probable in this connection. I have. mvself, 
frequently witnessed the same proceeding among 
the American Indians in the early days, their 
procedure being to carry the loose-fitting bullets 
in their mouths, spitting them into the muz- 
zie when required and vigorously pounding 
them into the grooves with the ramrod. 

One curious German departure from the ro- 
tation principles of true rifling was the employ- 
ment of a series of straight (not spirally- 
twisted) grooves lying along the bore parallel 
to its longitudinal axis. A Holland ‘‘Roer’”’ of 
this description in my personal collection is 
three-quarter-inch in bore diameter and has 
twelve straight V shaped incisions from muzzle 
to breech. It is finely stocked and sighted and 


is a muzzle loader. The object of this grooving 
was evidentally to reduce the windage insep- 
arable from the smooth bores. 

Another notable modification of the rotative 

principle is Charles Lancaster’s oval-bored gun 
which is not, however, a rifle in the accepted 
sense of the term. In this arm the bore is 
ovoid instead of circular and contains no groov- 
ing whatever, rotation of projectile being se- 
cured by boring the barrel in such a way that 
the longest diameter of the elipse revolves 
gradually from breech to muzzle. The accur- 
acy of this system is said io be fairly satis- 
factory, while its non-fouling features and the 
further advantage of being able to shoot shot 
as well as ball from this veritable smooth-bore 
recommends it to many as an all around com- 
bination arm. 
In 1836 the fouling propensities of the rifle 
bore led to W. ’. Greener’s invention of a 
loose-fitting egg-shaped bullet having an open- 
ing at one end to receive a conical plug, which 
when driven home by the sharp impact of the 
explosion gas expanded the bullet into the 
grooves. Shortly afterward a French chasseur 
devised a soft lead elongated bullet with a 
hollow-coned base which was subsequently im- 
proved by Captain Minie who added an iron cup 
to fit the cone and expand it when forced home 
by the gas. The English military authorities 
in 1855 substituted a wooden plug for this iron 
cup in their three-grooved Enfield rifle. In 1856 
Sir John Whitworth brought forward his 
twisted hexagonal rifling and matching bullet, 
the guiding idea of which was that every part 
of the hexagon except the actual corner should 
do its share of the work of giving rotation. 
He proposed a barrel thirty-nine inches long of 
.45 inch bore having one turn in twenty inches. 
This was intended to be suitable either for an 
expanding bullet or for one possessing easy 
mechanical fit. He increased the length of the 
bullet and the form thus modified suffered less 
from air resistance than previous patterns. 

The first invention of breech-loaders is mul- 
titudinously claimed. The principle is as an- 
cient as the history of gun-making. I have 
personally shot a breech-loading shot gun of 
French manufacture dated 1723. Its action was 
somewhat similar to the famous Hall carbine, 
invented in-1811, and introduced in America’s 
army in 1836. This American invention was cer- 
tainly the first military breech-loader in actual 
use, and the honor thereof lies with our own 
country and countrymen, antedating the Prus- 
sian needle gun of 1841 by full five years. 

The honor of the first invention of integral 
fixed ammunition providing its own obturation 
and having primer, powder and shot in one 
ease, belongs to Lefaucheux, who in 1855 pro- 
duced the brass-based paver shells with pin fire 
system. America, however, in 1857 perfected 
this central fire and also made the first drawn 
brass shells which are finality to this date. 
The American product was soon imitated, but 
up to this date with very _ indifferent 
our home product being head and 
above all foreign competitors. 

With the advent of better gun powder in- 
ventions in small arms multiplied amazingly. 
In 1845 Colonel Colt applied his famous revolver 
system to rifles. thus producing the first mul- 
tiple or repeating rifle which, while permit- 
ting a comparatively rapid fire when compared 
to the muzzle-loader, lacked the accuracy of 
the latter by reason of its leaking gas badly at 
the jointure of revolving chamber and barrel 
breech. This rifle. as well as the Hall (smooth 
bore) carbine, were loaded with loose powder 
and ball, or with the non-detonating paper 
eartridge of that period. They were fired by a 
separate primer or cap. FRANK H. MAYER. 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


REPEATING PISTOL. 


Specifications forming part of Letters Pat- 
ent No. 680,243, dated August 13, 191. Patentee, 
Gaitano Gioda of New York, N. Y. Reported 
by special privilege granted Outdoor Life by 
the United States Patent Office. 

This improved repeating pistol is carried in 
the pocket in the position shown in Figs. 1 and 
2, with the barrel folded up into the recess a 
‘at the front of the handle. When it is desired 


Fig 
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to use the pistol, the locking-pin b2 is released 
and the barrel swung on its fulcrum a into posi- 
tion at right angles to the handle and locked in 
this position by the locking device 1. The 
handle is then grasped, with the palm of the 
hand resting against the back of the handle, ¥ waaael) 

while the fingers are engaged over the trigger 
T. The backward pressure on the trigger os- 
cillates the main lever T’, and thereby produces 


the forward motion of the breech-lock and 
causes the latter to push the uppermost cart- 
ridge into the rear end of the chamber of the 
barrel. As soon as the cartridges are pushed 
in position the breech-block closes the breech, 
and simultaneously the lug f2 on the breech- 
block engages the arm f' of the’ cocking-lever 
and releases the arm f from the shoulder e3 
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Affords three great highways to the 
Pacific Coast. 
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BIG GAME 
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For California Litera- 
ture, maps, guides, 
etc., giving more 
complete informa- 
tion, apply to 


Wm. K. McAllister 


GENERAL AGENT, 
1112 Seventeenth St., 
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